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. F RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 
: Per Re Sen Geren closely connected with a persuasion 
- THE CAUSES, USES, AND REMEDIES that such symptoms are incompatible 
8 OF RELIGIOUS DEPRESSION. with a state of safety before God: 
: rea one and hence they tend to perpetuate 
a Hlavine, in two former papers, tiemselves ; while they intercept 
'0- considered the chief-causes which those rays of hope and comfort which 
is- so often give rise to distressing fears wouid flow from a just perception 
+d in the minds of sincere Christians and application of the scriptural in- 
7 respecting their state before God, dications of piety. Some Christians 
ng and endeavoured to shew the Wise have so distressed their minds with 
tty and merciful ends fur which our a mistakea theory that a conscious 
e+ Heavenly Father may see fit to pet- certainty of the safety of their state is 
ict mit such spiriiual affiictions to befal necessary to salvation, that, if every 
o his children ; | purpose, in conclu- other evidence of repentance and 
Ve sion, to point out some useful reme- conversion and faith and sanctifica- 
ch, dics for these peiaful apprevensions. tion were present, and this supposed 
ord Nor must the endeavour to discover one were absent, they would consider 
ed, aid to apply the proper remedies that circumstance alone as a proof 
we be viewed ad inconsistent with the that their sins remained unpardoned,. 
a spirit of the preceding remarks ; | Taking the occasionally triumphant 
nfi- fur though doubts and fears may be expressions of some eminent scrip- 
sh; over-ruled for our ultimate benefit, tural character as the ordinary stan- 
P98 they are hot in themselves desirable. dard of the Christian’s experience, 
ae >) The frame of mind afier which we they argue, that, if their own hearts 
me + should aspire, is a steady, though were ina right state, their sensations 
cof bumble, hope of the pardon of our and language would be exactly simi- 
soff sins, and our acceptance with God, lar. But surely this is greatly to 
gt F through the obedience end death of misapprehend the subject; for no 
) our Redeemer ;— settled peace of where are we instructed in Scripture 
sant  SOUl, unshaken by the hourly per- that enjoyment is necessary to sale- 
age, F  turbations of this changeful scene ; ty, or that the love of God towards 
sof F a peace which can withstand earthly us is to be ascertained through the 
het F sorrow and persecution, and which medium of our variable emotions. 
isdesiroyed only by a sense of con. Ir is true, that our frame of mind is 
sscious guilt. With a view to the in one view an important subject for 
attainment of suchan habitual frame consideration in our daily self-ex- 
_of mind, I shall consider some of the amination—namely, in order to dis- 
4 antidotes to that unde depression cover what are our general habits, 
which bas been described. and what the peculiar sins and im- 
_ |. In some instances, the doubts perfections against which we necd 
nbetf and fears under consideration are especially to guard. None bat the 
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470 On Religious Depression. 


% 
An'inomian can inveigh against a 
vigilant scrutiny into the spirit of 
our minds and the cast of our cha- 
racter ; but it is quite unscriptural 
to greund our confidence on mere 
sensations—except indeed, so far as 
our sensations may bea test of the 
sensibility of our conscience ; being 
affected by the discovery of the evi- 
dences of remaining sin on the one 
hand, or of a state of grace and 
progressive sanciification on the 
other. Vhe Scriptures exhibit to 
us the mrost eminent believers as 
subject to deep spirtiual distress, as 
well as occasionally partakers of high 
enjoyments ; end they no where in- 
timate that confidence of safety is the 
lot of all God’s servants, or of any of 
them at all times. We must expect 
many afflictions while we remain in 
the presrut world; they are neces- 
sary for the advancement of our 
faith and patience ; and why shouid 
not that particular species of afflic- 
tion which arises from distressing 
apprehensions tespecting our spirit- 
ual state, be one of the means thus 
appointed for our matur.tion in the 
Divine life? Indeed, as we have 
aiready seen, there are various prac- 
tical benefits which may be elicited 
from the perticular affliction in ques- 
tion; and benefits which, humanly 
speaking, could not be equally se- 
cured by any other process of spi- 
ritual discipline. We have there- 
fore no reason to conclude, either 
from the evidence of facts or from 
the testimony of Scripture, that the 
full assurance of faith and hope Is at 
all times. or at any time, essential to 
a state of salvation. As was before 
remarked, the most exalted charac- 
ters mentioned in the sacred records 
were not wholiy exempted from spi- 
ritual apprehensions. And even were 
the fact otherwise, the cases of a few 
remarkable individuals, who lived in 
extraordinary times, and were ex- 
posed to peculiar trials and persecu- 
tions, ought not to be adduced us 
illustrative of the lowest standard by 
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which to judge of the ordinary tenor 
of God’s dispensations tow.rds his 
servants. Atperiods of unusual dif. 
ficulty, when the faith and perseve. 
rance Of those who worshipped the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom be hath sent, were ilable to 
the shuck of almost overwheiming 
perils, it might appear good to the 
al] wise Disposer to support his per- 
secuted servants by open and imiracu- 
lous manifestations of his power in 
their behalf; or, where He might 
not see this to be necessary, at least 
to infuse into their minds such pecu- 
liar assurances of his iayour a8 would 
cause them “to glory in tribulations,” 
and to hold fast their hope am dst 
the depressing circumstances to 
which they were exposed. Nor is 
there any thing absoluiely to ex. 
clude equally decisive, though not 
miraculous, exntoitions of his good: 
ness In the present day; fur there is 
no narrow limit fixed in Scripture 
to the elevation to which tbe faith, 
the hope, and the triumph of the 
Christian may rise, But it surely 
does noi foilow, that where, for wise 
reasous, such a settled confidence is 
not bestowed—as it is not in a large 
proportion ef instances amony the 
most humble and faithful disciples 
of Christ—there is no sufficient evi- 
dence of conversion to God. It be- 
comes the dejected Christian, there- 
fore, to examine whether his depres- 
sion may not have originated, at least 
in part, from false views of what is 
necessary to constitute a state of sale- 
tv; and whether he is not looking, 
as the evidence of his acceptance 
with God, ratber to those enjoy ments 
which may or may not be vouchsaled, 
than to the scripturaliy appointed 
tests of regeneration and faiih. 
There are some persens who mis 
take the confidence to which we have 
adveried, for that “ witness of the 
Spirit with our spirit that we are 
sons of God,’ which is more than 
once alluded toin the sacred writings. 
They look for an undefinable impres- 
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sion of their eternal safety to be 
wrought in their minds by the Holy 
Spirit, independently of eny proofs 
collected by means of personal intro- 
spection. Firmly believing, that if 
they were among the children of God, 
the persuasion that they are so would 
be secre'ly and mystenously enyrav- 
en in their souls, they are distressed 
because they have not attained to this 
supposed essential characteristic of 
the Christian life. It would conduce 
to the repose of persons thus cir- 
cumstanced, if they would correct 
this mistaken view of the subject. 
Sensible impressions on the mind 
relative 10 our acceptance with God, 
are no Where promised in the Scrip- 
tures; much cess are they represent- 
ed as indispensable to a state of safe- 
ty. Indeed, it is to be feared that 
the conlidence which is grounded on 
vague impressions, independently of 
scripiural evidence, besides being 
purely fanciful, ts also presumptuous, 
as well as Highly dangerous In its 
effects upon the character. The 
‘witness of the Spirit,” whitch we 
are authorized to hope for, is that 
peaceful persuasion of our safety 
which God is often pleased to shed 
abroad in our hearts, when, upon 
diligent self-scrutiny, and humble 
prayer for his guidance and dirce- 
tion, we are enabled to perceive in 
ourselves the scriptural indications 
of true repentance and conversion ; 
when, notwithstanding our manifold 
and deeply lamented “ sins, negli. 
gences, and ignorances,” we have 
still just reason to conclude that we 
are united to our Saviour by a true 
an’ Siving faith, and that the werk of 
Sanctification is proceeding in our 
souls. The Spirit of God will not 


attest either what does not exist, or 
what is untrue: it is impossible, 
therefore, that any presumptuous 
impression which may arise where 
there are no satisfactory traces of a 
renewal of heart by the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, can be from God. 
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The figures must be marked upon 
the dial, as wellas the sun shine upon 
it. It is necessary also, to look both 
to that general witness which results 
from our reliance upon the faithful- 
ness of God's promises; our grate- 
ful acquiescence In his revealed plan 
of grace and mercy ; our repairing 
to our Saviour by faith as perishing 
transgressors, pleading no other 
name and acknowicdping no other 
merit ;—and to that fariicular and 
fersonal witness which is derived from 
clearly discerning the work of the 


Holy Spirit tn our Souls, Causing in 


us penitence, and humility, and faith, 
and love, with an carnest desire to 
fulfil the commands of God, and to 
be zealous in mulntaining good works, 
It would be equally presumptuous, 
either to hope that we arc interesied 
in the blessings of redemption while 
there ure no visible proofs of the re- 
novation of Our pattie 5 OF su to 
look at our own Supposed atiainments 
as to forget that * we are accounted 
rightecus before God only for the 
merit of our Lord and Seviour Jesus 
Christ, by faith, and not for our own 
works or deservings.”’ The exsm- 
ple of St. Paul will forcibly Wlustrate 
this subject. Had thai em!tnent man 
been asked to what he attributed that 
full assurance of faith and hepe which 
he so remarkably enjoyed, his reply 
would perhaps have been: “J know 
whom | have believed, and am per- 
suaded that he ts able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him 
against that day... Who shall lay any 
thing to the charge o! God’s elect?... 
I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, hor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, bor any other creature, shail 
be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which isin Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Yet, on the other band, the 
absence of doubt and fear was in- 
separably conne&ed in his mind 
with considerations of a personal na- 
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470 On Religious 
An'inomian can inveigh against a 
vigilant scrutiny into the spirit of 
our minds and the cast of our cha- 
Facter; but it is quite unscriptural 
to greund our confidence on mere 
sensations—except indeed, so far as 
our sensations may be a test of the 
sensibility of our conscience ; being 
affected by the discovery of the evi- 
dences of remaining sin on the one 
hand, or of a state of grace and 
progressive sanciification on the 
other. Vhe Scriptures exhibit to 
us the mrost eminent believers as 
subject to deep spiritual distress, as 
well as occasionally partakers of high 
enjoyments ; end they no where in- 
timate that confidence of safety is the 
lot of all God’s servants, or of any of 
them at all times. We must expect 
many afflictions while we remain in 
he presrat world; they are neces- 
sary for the advancement of our 
faith and patience ; and why shouid 
not that particular species of afflic- 
tion which arises from distressing 
apprehensions tespecting our spirit- 
ual state, be one of the means thus 
appointed for our maturation in the 
Divine life? Indeed, as we have 
aiready seen, there are various prac- 
tical benefits which may be elicited 
from the perticular affliction in ques- 
tion; and benefits which, humanly 
speaking, could not be equally se- 
cured by any other process of spl- 
ritual discipline. We have there- 
fore no reason to conclude, either 
from the evidence of facts or from 
the testimony of Scripture, that the 
full assurance of faith and hope Is at 
all times, or at any time, essential to 
a state of salvation. As was before 
remarked, the most exalted charac- 
ters mentioned in the sacred records 
were not wholiy exempted from spi- 
ritual apprehensions. And even were 
the fact otherwise, the cases of a few 
remarkable individuals, who lived in 
extraordinary times, and were ex- 
posed to peculiar trials and persecu- 
tions, ought not to be adduced us 
tilustrative of the lowest standard by 
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which to judge of the ordinary tenor 
of God’s dispensations tow.rds his 
servants. Atperiods of unusual dif. 
ficulty, when the faith and perseve. 
race of those who worshipped the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom be hath sent, were ilable ty 
the shock of almost overwhelming 
perils, it might appear good to the 
all wise Disposer to support his per- 
secuted servants by open and imiracu- 
lous manifestations of his power in 
their behalf; or, where He might 
not see this to be necessary, at least 
to infuse into their minds such pecu- 
liar assurances of his iayour as would 
cause them *to glory in tribulations,” 
and to hold fast their hope am dst 
the depressing circumstances to 
which they were exposed. Nor is 
there any thing absoluiely to ex: 
clude equally decisive, though not 
miraculous, exatoitions of his good- 
ness in the present day; fur there is 
no narrow limit fixed in Scripture 
to the elevation to which the faith, 
the hope, and the triumph of the 
Christian may rise, But it surely 
does noi foilow, that where, for wise 
reasous, such a settled confidence is 
not bestowed—as it is not in a large 
proportion ef instances amony the 
most humble and faithful disciples 
of Christ—there is no sufficient evi- 
dence of conversion to God. It be- 
comes the dejected Christian, there- 
fore, to examine whether his depres- 
sion may not have originated, at least 
in part, from faise views of what is 
necessary to constitute a state of sale- 
ty; and whether he is not looking, 
as the evidence of his acceptance 
with God, ratber to those enjoy ments 
which may or may not be vouchsaled, 
than to the scripturally appointed 
tests of regeneration and faiih. 
There are some persons who mis 
take the confidence to which we have 
adveried, for that “ witness of the 
Spirit with our spirit that we are 
sons of God,’ which is more than 
once alluded toin the sacred writing®. 
They look for an undefinable impres- 
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sion of their eternal safety to be 
wrought in their minds by the Holy 
Spirit, independently of eny proofs 
collected by means of personal intro- 
spection. Firmly believing, that if 
they were among the children of God, 
the persuasion that they are so would 
be secre'ly and mystenously enyvrav- 
en io their souls, they are distressed 
because they have not attained to this 
supposed essentlal characteristic of 
the Christian life. It would conduce 
to the repose of persons thus cir- 
cumstanced, if they would correct 
this mistaken view of the subjeci. 
Sensible impressions on the mind 
relative 10 our acceptance with God, 
are no Where promised in the Scrip- 
tures; much tess are they represent- 
ed as indispensable to a state of safe- 
ty. Indeed, it is to be feared that 
the confidence which is grounded on 
vague impressions, independently of 
scripiural evidence, besides being 
purely fanciful, ts also presumptuous, 
as well as highly dangerous In its 
effects upon the characier. The 
‘witness of the Spirit,” which we 
are authorized to hope for, is that 
peaceful persuasion of our safety 
which God is often pleased to shed 
abroad in our hearts, when, upon 
diligent self-scrutiny, and humble 
prayer for his guidance and direc- 
tion. we are enabled to perceive in 
ourselves the scriptural indications 
of true repentance and conversion ; 
when, notwithstanding our manifold 
and deeply lamented “ sins, negli. 
gences, and ignorances,” we have 
still Just reason to conclude that we 
are united to our Saviour by a true 
an ‘iving faith, and that the werk of 
Sanctification is proceeding in our 
souls. The Spirit of God will not 
attest either what docs not exist, or 
what is untrue: it is impossible, 
therefore, that any presumptuous 
impression which may arise where 
there are no satisfactory traces of a 
renewal of heart by the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, can be from God. 


The figures must be marked upon 
the dial, as wellas the sun shine upon 
it. It is necessary also, to look both 
to that general witness which results 
from our reliance upon the faithful- 
ness of God's promises; our grate- 
ful acquiescence In his revealed plan 
of grace and mercy ; our repairing 
to our Saviour by faith as perishing 
transgressors, pleading no other 
name and acknowicdging no other 
merit ;—and to that farvicular and 
fersonal witness which is derived from 
clearly discerning the work of the 


Holy Spirit tn our Souls, causing in 


us penitence, and humility, and faith, 
and love, with an carnest desire to 
fulfil the commands of God, and to 
be zealous in mulntaining good works, 
It would be equally presumptuous, 
either to hope that we are Interested 
in the blessings of redemption while 
there are no visible proofs of the re- 
novation of our pattie 5 OF su Lo 
look at our own supposed atiainments 
as to forget that ** we are accounted 
rightecus before God only for the 
merit of our Lord and Seviour Jesus 
Christ, by faith, and not for our own 
works or deservings.”’? The exsm- 
ple of St. Paul wiil forcibly Wlustrate 
this subject. Had that emtnent man 
been asked to what he attributed that 
full assurance of faith and hepe which 
he so remarkably enjoyed, his reply 
would perhaps have been: “J know 
whom | have believed, and am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him 
avuinst that day... Who shall lay any 
thing to the charge o! God’s elect?... 
I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, hor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depto, bor any other creature, shail 
be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which isin Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Yet,on the other band, the 
absence of doubt and fear was in- 
separably conne&ed in his mind 
with considerations of a personal na- 
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472. On Religious 
ture 5 namely, with those indications 
of character which proved the reality 
of his faith and conversion. Thus, 
notwithstanding the stability of his 
hopes, we find him exclaiming, “ J 
keep under my body, and bring it 
into subjection; lest that by any 
means, when I have preached unto 
others, I myself should be a cast. 
away.’ 

2. It is, further, of importance, 
With a view to apply the proper re- 
medy for doubts and fears respecting 
our state before God, as far as possi- 
ble to ascertain their source. We 
have already scen that there are vari- 
ous causes of spiritual depression— 
causes quite distinct in their charac- 
ter, and which therefore ought not 
to be confounded In their application. 
It is not often, in the class of cases 
under consideration, that there exists 
in the mind any general doubt re- 
specting the power or the willing- 
ness of the Father to save all who 
come unto him through his co- 
equal Son; but the individual fears 
Jest he himself should not have come 
aright; lest be should be an Involun- 
tary self-deceiver ; or lest his sins 
should have been so aggravated that 
God “hath forgotten to be vracious, 
and hath shut wp inanger his tender 
mercies.” 

Let a person thus tempted to des- 
pondency, endeavour to. trace up 
his fears to thetr origin 5 which he- 
ins cascovered, the uppropriute re: 
nicdy may be the more easily pointed 
aut. Suppose, for Cxample, that, 
pen seilfexamination, he is can- 
scious, that, in oddiuon to those ge- 
neral sins end infirmides which beset 
ihe most vigilwot Christian, he hes 
under the burden of some peculiar 
apd recent guilleeithat he has know- 
incly offended God by neglecting 
devotional exercises; that his spirit 
has been worldly ; or that he has 
committed some specific act of wil- 
fu] transgression ;—will not the ob- 
vious remedy for those distressing 
apprehensions which arise in his 
conscience under circumstances like 





Depression. (Aug, 
these, be, to pray and diligently strive 
against the recurrence of such juse 
causes of depression ; to avotd temp- 
tution; to seek more earnestly the 
preventing grace of God, and the 
sanctifying influences of his Holy 
Spirit ; and to approach once more, 
with humility and self-renunciation, 
to the Fountain opened for sin and 
for uncleanness, in order both to ob. 
tain pardon for the past, and renewed 
strength to kcep his resolutions of 
obedience and devotedness to God’s 
service ? 

Or if, upon strict self-examination, 
it shoul? not appear that the painfal 
apprehensions in question arise from 
any peculiar sense of guilt on eccount 
of some specific sin which hes bea. 
vily upon the conscience, they may 
perhaps be traced to those general 
infirmities of our nature, which, like 
the infection of original sin, remain 
‘“even in them that are regenerat- 
ed’—io our slowness to apprehend 
the freedons of the Divine promises 
in Christ Jeses tothe returning pent 
tent; to those false conceptions which 
are apt to cling to us to the end of 
our race relative to the supposed ne- 
cessity of some personal merit to 
render us fit recipients of the Divine 
favour; tothe weakness of our faith; 
to an unskilful judgement ; or per- 
haps, in some cases, toa morbid tem- 
perament of body, of which our 
spititual enemy takes advantage in 
order to distress our souls. Now, 
where, upon conscientious invest 
gation, we find in ourselves, how- 
ever imperfect their development, 
the scriptural indications of a heart 
‘ whole wich God,” it may tend to 
calm (he enxicty atisiig from: causes 
like these, to trace them to their 
respective sources ; and to remem- 
ber, that He, who died for our 
sins Is also ** touched with the feel- 
ing of these our jnfirmities, hav- 
ing been tempted in all things like 
as we are, though without sin.”— 
He can strengthen our faith, in- 
crease our hope, and revive our 
joy. Under every doubt therefore 
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respecting the safety of our state, 
our most sure way is to repatr with- 
out delay to the foot of bis Cross : 
there to plead, not our own merits, 
but the exuberance of his grace and 
mercy ; and, as penitent transgres- 
sors, to repose impliciidy, by a true 
and lively faith, on his all-sufficient 
sacrifice and never-Ceasing mediation 
for pardon and a: ceptance with God. 

And this also Is the certain, and 
the only, remedy in the other class 
of cases beforementioned ; namely, 


» where the doubts and fears of the 
> Christian are connected with, and 


in fact partly erise from, increasing 
spirituality of mind. We have ai- 
ready seen, that as a person advances 
in practical religion he discovers 
more fully the justice and the purity 
of the character of God; he discerns 
more Clearly the extent of his law, its 
unchangeabie nature, lis application 
to the thoughts of the heari, and the 
all-pervading character of its requi- 
sitions. He also increases in a know- 
ledve of his own hear: : he finds in 
himself such deep and coniplicated 
evil as he had not anticipated; he 
perceives every day new traces of 
pride, and inordinate seif-love, and 
indifference to the concerns of reli- 
gion, and many other things distress- 
ing toa tender conscience. And if 


Taek aa 


' from himself he look upward, he 
- contemplates a Being who is “of 


purer eyes than to behold iniquity,” 


_ andaworld into which “nothing that 


defileth shall enter.” Many also of 
the very graces which most uncqui- 
vocally evince his spiritual growth, 


_ as was before shewn, are of a nature 
' father to lead to bumility, and self- 


distrust, and abasememnt before God, 
than to strong expressions of joy 
The very magui- 


the higher attainments he makes in 
- Spiritual knowledge, increases his 
anxiety lest he should come short 
of it; especially as a deep sense 
| Of his own unworthiness, not always 
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accompanied with a corresponding 
repose in the unfailing mercy of 
God, makes orm feel every day more 
sensibly how immeasurably distant 
he is from any thing like a claim of 
personal mer: upon the favour of his 
Creator, Habitual apprehensions 
from these and stinilar causes, are 
to be carefully distinguished from 
those which arise from a consciouse 
ness of specific guilt on account of 
recent sin; but, in ei er cose, there 
is but one avaliing source of repose— 
the atonement and mecdiauon of an 
ell-suficient Saviour. 

S. tis, furiher. of great import- 
ance to the Chrisilan, with a view to 
obtain a victory over his distressing 
upprebensions, to acquire just and 
expansive views of religion. Some 
excelicnt persons blight their own 
enjoyments by the low ideas which 
they form of the character of God ; 
usil caprice, vather than faithfulness, 
were one of nis attributes ; as if, in- 
stead of ** delighting to be gracious,” 
he were oniy watching, as it were, 
for an opportunity of inflicting pun- 
ishment; as if he loved rather to 
break than (o support the bruised 
reed, and to quenc!, than torevive the 
smoking flux. Revelation, it is true, 
records enough respecting God to 
eppal, we might suppose, the most 
obdurate ransgressor ; but, in refer- 
ence to enaracicers such as we zre at 
present describing, it breathes neo 
languege but that of invitation, pare 
don, apd encouragement, “ihe man, 
therefore, who wishes to be right, 
who endeavours to be vicit, who ree 
yairs humbly to his Saviour, who 
secks forthe grace and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit,and whose main cause 
of distress Is that he is not what he 
is so anxious io become, hasa scrip. 
tural warrant to take comfort from 
those encouraging representations of 
the benignant attributes of God with 
which the sacred writings abouid, 
and to addict himself to the cortem- 
plation, in their utmost plenitude, of 
those numerous promises which are 
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made to the true penitent in Christ 
Jesus. He may cousole himself with 
reflecting that “God commended 
his love towards us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us;” 
that, having dicd for us, the Redeem- 
er invites us to come to him for par- 
don and grace, and adds, that rone 
wiio come shall be cast cut; that 
his Holy Spirit is promised to all 
who ask Him; and that, when we 
Aave come, and find ourselves sutiil 
exposed to innumerable dangers, he 
is both willing and able to * keep 
us from falling, und to present us 
faululess before the presence of his 
elory with exceeding joy.” 

4, Avain, itis highly useful, asa 
remedy for religious depression in a 
sincere believer, to muke it ene of 
his constant prayers that God would 
be pleased to mature in him the 
fraits of the Holy Spirit, the presence 
ol which will powerfully counteract 
his habitual despondency. Thus, for 
exemple, itis tie preperty ef love, 
as St. Joh teaches, to “ cast out 
lear, because fear hath torment.” 
So, again, as the apprebensions in 
question originate In unbelie!, under 
some of its numerous modifications, 
the grace of faith is a remedy for 
them; “QO ve of little faith ! where- 
fore didye doubt?” It will be easy 
for the reader to follow up this idea 
with reference to the various other 
graces of the Christian character. 
Toe grace of Aope, iy particular, 
should be carsestiy aspired after, as 
i isthe sister croce to peace and joy ; 
and, Inorder tu acquive It. We must 
assiduously exert curselves to obtain 
Tarver measures of knowledee and 
faith and holiness: © Give diligence,” 
says the Anosile, * to the full assu- 
prance of hepe,.”’ 

5. It needs scarcely be again men- 
tioned, especially as the topic is too 
obvieus hottocccur to every religious 
mind, thatitis of the utmost moment 
towards the removal of doubts and 
fears respecting our state, to endea- 
your lo make more decisive advances 
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in the paths of holiness and obedience 
to God. Our sanctification is ip 
truth our qualification for enjoying 
the delights of heaven ; and in pro. 
portion as the rudiments of the Dj. 
vine life are developed in our cha. 
racter may we judge favourably of 
our religious state, It is, however, 
necessary once more to observe, that 
high attainments 


of piety which it exhibits in the 
sight of others, and is, consequently, 
unable to take comfort from the 
legitimate test of its own progressive 
sancification. The Christian thus 
circumsianced muy be compared to 
a mariner contending ina dark night 
against a repid tide, and sceming 
often to himself to be involuntarily 
drifting down the stream, Instead of 
rising against it. But the spectator 
who bcholds at a distance the light 
Wiich he carvies in his bark, judges 
more accuratcly of his course, and 
perceives thet his exeruions, however 
impeded, are by ne means unsuccess 
ful. And, if we may continue the 
allusion still farther, let the Christian 
estimate his insensible progress as 
the Same mariner at the return ofday 
would cstimate /zs,——by the recession 
of the surrounding objects, and the 
approach of new ones. Though, in 
his humility, be is not conscious of 
the extent ofthat © growth in grace” 
which has really taken place in his 
sou! (but which, alas! after all, is 


extremely feeble and imperfect ;)) 


yet, i! he compare his present hopes 
and fears and tastes and enjoy ments 
with those which exclusively charac: 


terise the unrenewed heart, he cat-}, 


not but discern decisive evidences a 
a renewal of character, and may there: 
fore without presumption exclaim, 
‘‘\Whereas I was once blind, I now 
sce.” 

6. Lastly ; the timid and dejected 
Christian should be on his guard 
against those things which from ex 


perience be finds calculated to pro 
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juce unnecessary distress in his 
mind. If, for example, his specula- 
tions respecting some abstruse points 
of theology, such as the eternal 
counsels of God; or engaging in 
controversial discussions ; or the pe- 
rusal of works of an austere and as- 
cetic tendency; have had a share in 
his desponding apprehensions,—lct 
him turn from these to the simple 
promises of God in Christ Jesus, and 
to those undisputed and indisputable 
topics of consolation whieh have been 
beforementioned. Let also the 
hours hitherto wasted in unprofitable 
solilary musings or perpiexng con- 
troversies, be benceforth cheesluily 
dedicated to the active duties of the 
Christian life 5; than which nothing 
would conduce more effectually to 
dissipate many of those seif-torment- 
ing <pprehensions which are apt to 
gather around the mind when suffer- 
ed to become a prey, either to indo- 
jlence, or to occupations which leave 
no peaceful sense of the divine ap- 
probation behind them. 


Ss. W. 


To the Editor ofthe Christian Observer, 
Aprenpep to the Life of William 
Juord Russetl, recently peablished by 
Lord John Russell, is a copy of an 
unpublished letter of advice from 
written, as it would appear, tn the 
reign of Charlesthe First 3 though 
all the dates and circumstances can- 
hoi be at present cleared up. This 
curious document contains several 
interesting passages, from which I 
extract the following, as a specimen 
of the excellent religious exhorta- 
lions whitch a British Nobleman was 
hot ashamed to bestow upon the suc- 
cessor to his title and dignities. 


L® 
1 
Sad 


* Tynorance and vice are the usual 
effects of an unlearned and undisci- 
plined education. Of my passionate 
desire to free you end your broiker 
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from both these, I suppose I have 
given you end the world sufficient 
testimony : sure I am, I have satisfi- 
ed myself. You may guess how vi- 
olent my longings are to advance 
your piety and understanding—that 
is, to render you perfect men—in 
that death is only displeasing when 
I think of dying before £ see this my 


desire accomplished, or, at least, so. 


far as my hopes may be greater than 
my fears, as death every day makes 
hts approaches nearer and nearer; 
(God knows how soon he wiil make 
along separation between us!) and 
in this other regard, too, that whilst 


Tlive 1] shail always be with thee. 


Be this then received either asa le- 
gacy, or the will of a dying, or the 
ajvice of a living, father: if it be 
observed or obeyed in either capa- 
city. Pshall think myself neiiher dead 
norabsent, [put it into your hands 
with prayer that God will give it his 
blessing; and then you have one. 

* It was the wisest suying of the 
wisest man, * The fear of God is tre 
bezinning of wisdom.’ Holiness, 
then, is the Introduction of all wis- 
dom: so it shall be the first of my 
advice, Fear God; and if holiness 
give knowledge, kuowiedge will give 
thee heppiness, long hile, riches, and 
honour, Leneth of days is in the 
right band of Wisdom, and in bee 
left hand are riches ond honour, said 
the wise Ring. How exalted a thing, 
then, is religion, which is the mother 
of so great blessings! And who wil? 


pry thy complaints for the want of 


any of these, if they be obtained by 
the pleasure of that which will also 
crowh thee with heaven,—a_ holy. 
Iife? Be pions, and thou art all these x 
tear God, and thou shalt not fear man 
or devil, for it will set thee sbove the 
reach of fortune or malice.’ 

*¢ For thy religion, distinguish not 
thyself by, be not fuctious for, nor 
serve under, any sect whatsoever : 
be thowa Christian, the mast pure, 
certain, noblest worshipper of God af 
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to give up thy name to any one pro- 
fession, inquire after and embrace 
that whose principles conduce most 
to piety ; that which comes nearest 
the doctrine of Christ. And in the 
examination of questions in religion, 
though Tam no divine, yet I dare 
venture to guide your conscience 
thus far: Be careful stil! to search 
into the conseguences of «a doctrine ;* 
rely upon the Scriptures, which are, 
withoutexpositicn, plain; and which, 
if they offer injury to the attributes 
of God, rendering them such us we 
should abhor ourselves to be, or if 
they open the wate to looseness and 
profaneness, by no means give them 
entertainment. Lastly : labour ciii- 
gently to find the truth, when God 
shall enable you witb abilities for 
thar great work; for [ would not 
have you owe your religion to your 
education only 5 and for your en- 
couragement to the search of this 
truth, heedfuily remember the most 
excellent saying of our blessed Sa- 
viour (Jobn vii. 17.) ¢ Tf any man will 
do his will, be shall know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God or man.’ 
‘sod never denied himself to him 
that souebt him by prayer and boll- 
ness of life. And when you have 
thus happily found this divine truth, 
embrace it sincerely, and follow it 
constantly, and be sure to give it 
honour by your conversation.” 


* This advice of the noble writer is not 
to be received without much limitation ; for 
our finite conceptions do not always enable 
us so fuily to discera what are the legiti- 
mate consequences of a doctrine, as to 
make that atestof its truth. The Armin- 
jan and Calvinist prognosticate fearful con- 
sequences from each other’s tenets, which 
the parties themselves do not allows: the 
Socinian thinks the doctrines of the Atone- 
ment and the Divinity of Christ fraught 
with evil * consequences.” acd ‘offering 
injurv to the attributes of God:” and the 
consequences” which the present Bishop 
of Peterborough considers as resulting 
from bis opponents’ views of original sin, 
fustification, &c. are too fresh in the memo- 
y of the reader to need recapitulation. 


+ 
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After many shrewd and sensible 
remarks upon books and siudy, the 
noble writer adds :—* And such wij} 
all your studies be, if you constantly 
put in practice this my last admonj. 
tion, which I reserved purposely for 
this place. It is, That you be care. 
ful every night before you go to bed, 
or perform your devotions, to with. 
draw yourself into your closet, or 
some private part of your chamber, 
and there call memory, your steward, 
to account what she has heard op — 
read that day worthy of observation. 
what she hath laid up, whatshe spent; J 
how the stock of knowledge im. 
proves, where and how she decays, 
A notable advantage will this bring 
to your studies at present, end here. 
ufier (ifthat way employed) to your 
estate, But if this Course be strictly 
observed each night between God 
and your soul, there will the true ad. | 
vantage appear.  Patl not, therefore, 
Frank, what employment soever you 4 - 
have, every night, as in the presence 
of God and his hoiy angels, to pass 
an inquisition on your soul, what ill 
it hath dope, what yood it hath left) 7 
undone 3 what slips, what falls, it hath 
had that day ; what temptations have 
prevailed upon it, and by what means, 
or after what manner.  Ransack | ¥ 
every cornerofthy dark heart; andlet 
not the least peccadillo, or kindness 
toasin, lurk there; bat bring it forth, 
bewail it, protest against it, detest il, 
and scourge it by a severe sorrow. 
Thus, each day’s breach between God 
and your soul being made up, with » 
more quiet and sweet hope thou 
mayest dispose thyself to rest Cer- 
tainly at last, this liquisition, if stea- 
dily pursued, will vanquish all cus- 
tomary sins, whatever they may be. 
I speak it upon this reason, because [ 
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presume thou wilt not have the face 7 | 
toappear before God every night con- : 
fessing the same offence; and thot © , 
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Christ, dying for him, and of those 


ble 

the 
vil} whole business of the day cause 
tly ‘our servant to read something that 
nie is excellently written or done, to 
ee Jay you to sleep with it, that, if it 
on may be, oven your dreams may be 
ed, profitable. 

ith. —- 
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er, Ss FAMILY sERMONS.—No. CLII. 
ud, sgn SACRAMENTAL SELF-EXAMINA- 
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Ay 4 1 Corinthians xi. 28. But let a man 
‘a * examine himself, and so let nem eat 
sa 5 of that bread and drink of that cup. 
oA : THERE is no part of sacred worship 
hg » so affecting to a pious mind, as that 
om J solemn service In which the Chris- 
ctly | tan renews the vows of fidelity and 
Zod | 9 love to his dying Redeemer, in par- 
fag. |) taking figuratively of his body and 
ore, (aa blood. Lhen, more than at any 
you ‘i : time, would he forget the world and 
nce Coa its concerns, and be absorbed in the 
Dash contemplation of his own exceed- 
til | a 298 sinfulness, of the great love of 
et | om his Master and eniy Saviour Jesus 
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blessed mansions which he is gone 
before to prepare for all his true dis- 
ciples» Andas such characters only 
have scriptural warrant to approach 
the holy table, it becomes a matter 
of the highest necessity to examine 
ourselves whether or not we are in 
the faith ; and to this examination 
the text earnestly invites us, or ra- 
ther it enjoins it upon us as an in- 
dispensable obligation. 

The passage is introduced with 
an account of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. “ For I have re- 
ceived,” says the Apostle, “ of the 
\ Lord, that which also I delivered 
unto you.” And what was it that 
God himself thus condescended spe- 
Cially to reveal for the benefit of his 
_ church to the end of time? Let us 
listen to the affecting narrative. — 
| “ How thatthe Lord Jesus, the same 
/ night he was betrayed ;’—at that 
_ awful moment when we might have 
Christ. Obsery. No. 236. 
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finished, for a delightful close tothe thought his mind would be wholly 


engrossed with the treachery of one 
professed disciple, and the desertion 
of all, and his own approaching suf. 
ferings ;— the same night in which 
he was betrayed, he took bread 3 and 
when he had given thanks, he brake 
it, and {said, Take, eat ; this is my 
body which is broken for you: this 
do in remembrance of me. After 
the same manner also he took the 
cup, when he had supped, saying, 
This cup is the new testament in my 
blood ; this do, as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of me. For as often 


‘as ye cat this bread, and drink this 


cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death 
till he come.” For the Saviour sad! 
come again at the last day, when, if 
we are his true disciples, we shali 
see him face to face, and shall no 
longer need these tokens of remem- 
brance. But, till then, it isthe duty 
and the privilege of all his sincere 
followers to perform his dying com- 
mand ; and that none others may in- 
trude on this sacred rite, the Apostle 
adds, ** Whosoever shall eat this 
bread, and drink this cup of the Lord 
unworthily, shall be guilty ofthe body 
and blood of the Lord.’”? Under this 
solenin view of the subject, there- 
fore, let every man examine him- 
self; let him conscientiously inquire 
into his preparation for this holy 
solemnity ; let him determine to as- 
certain his real character before God; 
let him not fear some present unea- 
siness in order to ensure an Cternal 
benefit ; and let him pray to the 
Searcher of all hearts to try him, 
and to discover if there be any way 
of wickedness within him, and to lead 
him in the way everlasting. 

The topics of self.examination 
suited to sacramental occasions are 
so well selected by our Church in 
the Catechism, that I shal] confine 
myself chicfly to them. We are 
taught in that formulary, that it is 
required of those who come to the 
Lord’s Supper, “ to examine them- 
selves, whether they repent them 
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truly of their former sins, steadfastly 


tlier they have a lively faith in God’s 
mercy through Christ, with a thank- 
ful remembrance of his death, and 
vhether they are in charity with all 
men.’ Yet how few have seriously 
examined themselves on these sub- 
jects! Men in general had rather 
live and die In the dark than come 
to the light, that their deeds may he 
reproved, How infatuating the pow- 
er of sin, which can thus blind the 
eyes, and harden the heart, till, awak- 
ing in another world, we find our- 
elves for ever deluded and undone! 
In the first place then, do we re- 
pent us truly of our former sins, end 
steadfastly purpose to lead a new life ? 
This is the first step in religion. It 
is a mere mockery to repeat the con- 
fessions and prayers of the Church, 
unless we really feel our guilt and 
depravity. But how appropriate is 
the language of those humble ac- 
knowledgments to the case of every 
truc penitent ; especially that affect- 
ing confession in the Communion- 
Service ; “ Almighty God, Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, Maker of 
all things, Judge of all men; we 
acknowledge and bewail our mani- 
fold sins and wickedness, which we, 
from time to time, most grievously 
have committed, by thought, word, 
and deed, against thy Divine Majes- 
ty, provoking most justly thy wrath 
und indignation against us. We do 
earnestly repent, and are heartily 
sorry for these our misdoings; the 
remembrance of them is grievous 
unto us, the burden of them is in- 
tolerable. Have mercy upon us, 
have mercy upon us, most merciful 
Father; for thy Son our Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake, forgive us all that is 
past; and grant that we may ever 
hereafter serve and please thee In 
newness of life, to the honour and 
glory of thy name, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.”’ 
This is a most interesting speci- 
men of the humility and earnestness 
with which a true penitent confesses 


PED 
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his sins, and implores mercy, Haye 
we felt this intense desire to be de. 
livered from the power of sin, and to 
lead anew life? It is tono purpose 
that we profess to repent, unless our 
repentance be such as is accom. 
panied with earnest endeavours after 
holiness, ‘That professcd repen- 
tance, which lasts no longer than 
while we are in the House of 
God, or at the Table of the Lord, 
is false and unavailing. Let us 
then examine ourselves on_ this 
head, and let us earnestly pray to 
God to bestow on us a contrite heart, 
a tender conscience, an abhorrence 
ofall sin, and a heartfelt desire to 
walk in the way of his command. 
ments. ‘Till we have thus repented 
of cur iniquities, and thus steadfastly 
purposed to iead a new life, we are 
not inaright disposition to approach 
the Table of the Lord. The impe- 
nitent and unbelieving are not invit- 
ed to that sacred banquet. But, even 
if we have been hitherto among that 
unhappy number, it is not yet too 
late to turn to God ; the accepted 
time, the day of salvation are still 
present ; and may the Holy Spirit, 
while the invitation reaches our out- 
ward ears, direct itto our hearts, and 
incline us to obey it. 

The need of deep penitence is 
forcibly set before us in this sacra- 
ment; and indeed what sight can so 
much teach usthe evil of sin, and 
so effectually wean our affections 
from it, as that of the appointed em- 
blems of the body and blood of our 
Redeemer, who died as a sacrifice 
to atone for our transgressions ? 
When, therefore, we behold that 
body broken, and that blood shed, 
for our jniquities, which were the 
spear that pierced him to the heart, 
shall we not recoil with abhorrence 
from all that may offend and grieve 
him? Will not sin appear, indeed, 
at such moments exceeding sinful 2 
Ifthen we feel true repentance on 
account of our transgressions ; if we 
are softened into contrition for them, 
and are praying to God to deliver us 
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from them, and to enable us hence- 
forth to lead a new life to his praise 
and glory; let us not check these 
operations of the Holy Spirit on our 
souls; let us become decided in re- 
ligion; let us not be ashamed of the 
name of Christ ; and among other 
instruments of spiritual benefit, let 
us gladly avail ourselves of this di- 
vinely appointed means of sirength- 
ening our faith; especially as nothing 
can more effectuaily tend by God’s 
blessing to prevent our sliding back 
into sin, or prove a more decisive 
step in our neW course. 

We are next directed by our 
Church to examine ourselves, “ whe- 
ther we have a lively faith in God’s 
mercy through Christ.” This, how- 
ever, has been in some measure 
already supposed, for it would be 
strange indeed to come to this holy 
sacrament without faith in those Di- 
vine mysteries which it was intended 
tocommemorate. Repentance must 
be accompanied by faith ; otherwise 
itis only that sorrow of the world 
which worketh death, and which Ju- 
das himself felt when he had betray- 
ed the Lord of Life and Glory. 

Now, this faith in God’s mercy 
through Christ, will teach us not to 
rely on Our own works or deservings 
for salvation ; but to approach our 
justly offended Maker, acknowledg- 
Ing our transgressions, feeling deep 
contrition and abasement on account 
ofthem, and trusting wholly to the 
nerits of the Saviour for pardon and 
‘econciliation. We = shall repose 
alone on the sacrifice of Christ as 
full, perfect, and all-sufficient ; and 
shall partake of the outward ele- 
ments of bread and wine, thinking of 
and confiding in Him whose bedy 
and blood they represent ; and who 
‘sable to save to the uttermost all 
who come unto God by him. 

And now let us inquire whether 
We have that lively faith in Christ 
Which our Church, in conformity 
with Scripture, represents not only 
“Necessary for coming to the holy 
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communion, but for our justification 
before God, and us the basis of every 
evod work. Do we trust in him? 
Do we love him? Do we avoid 
every thing that would dispiease 
him? Ifso, may this faith be con- 
firmed in us ever more and more ; 
and as a means for its confirmation, 
lect us frequently partake of that 
solemn rite in which the Saviour Is 
represented to us by lively symbols, 
and our sculs are strengthened and 
refreshed by the body and b!ood of 
Christ, as our bodies are by the bread 
and wine. 

The Church further teaches us to 
examine * whether we have a thank. 
ful remembrance of Christ’s death.” 
If the former points of sell-exam- 
ination be satisfactorily ascertained, 
this will naturally follow :—for who 
can be duly sensible cf the bur- 
den of his sins and the guilt attached 
to them, and believe that the only 
begotten Son of God came down on 
earth to die for them, without expe. 
riencing some emotion of gratitude 
for his love and condescension ? 
The true Christian should fcel at al! 
times this thankful remembrance, 
but more especially when ie com- 
memorates by the appoluted rite the 
sacrifice and death of his Redeemer. 
But how can those be imagined to 
experience this thankful remem, 
brance who never perform their Sa- 
viour’s most solemn and dying com- 
mand; “This do in remembrance 
of me?” Had an endeared friend in 
his last moments put us into pusses- 
sion of a valuable inheritance, and 
entreated us to keep up some easy 
token of ovr sense of his regard, who 
would be so ungrateful as to neglect 
tocomply with his injunction? But 
thouch Christ has Icft us the New 
Testament in his blood, entailing on 
us the richest blessings of time and 
eternity, how many who call them- 
selves by his name habitually slight 
his dying request? Let us not be 
among that number; but let us ex- 
hibit our gratitude for his mercies, 
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anc’ our respect for his injunction, 
by joining in the devout communion 
to which he invites us; not super. 
stitiously regarding the sacrament as 
a sort of charm necessary at the ap- 
proach of sickness or death, but 
viewing it as a means of grace in- 
tended to strengthen usin fighting 
the good fight of faith; to unite us 
more closely to our Saviour ; and to 
increase in us every spiritual grace 
und virtue. 

Our Church teaches us, lastly, to 
examine, * whether we are in chari- 
ty with all mankind.” If we have 
that faith and those dispesitions 
which have been described, we can. 
not be otherwise ; for it is impossi- 
ble to Jove God without loving our 
brother also. That love, in propor- 
tion as it prevails in us, will expel 
from our hearts all envy, hatred, 
malice, and uncharitableness ; and 
will implant every heavenly virtue 
in their place. We shall think of 
what God has forgiven us, and learn 
to forgive our brother: we shall re- 


member how our Saviour loved us, 
and learn to /eve ourbrother. Thus 


reposing by faith en the great Sacri- 
fice once offered for sin, and endued 
with thase holy dispositions of mind 
which shew that our faith is not vain, 
we necd not fear, though unworthy 
In ourselves, to approach the table 
of our myerciful Lord. Let us then 
‘come revereotly, reflecting on our 
own vileness and the infiotle majesty 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


I am so much pleased with the en. 
closed extract from Bishop Jere. 
my Taylor’s Sermon on Growth in 
Grace, that I should be glad to see 
it in the Christian Observer, when 
you have a page to spare. 

Be 


“ He who is more patient of asharp 
reproof, than of a secret flattery, is 
advanced towards a state of grace. 
For a reprehension contains so much 
mortification to the pride and self. 
love of man; isso great an affront 
to an easy self-satisfied person, is so 
empty of pleasure, and full of profit, 
that he must love virtue ina con- 
siderable degree, who will cheerfully 
take in that which only serves his 
end, and is displeasant to himself. 

“On the contrary, they who are 
angry with their monitors, are in- 
corrigible. Itisone degree of meek- 
ness to suffer discipline ; and meek- 
ness is the foundation of religion: 
all pretence to religion, without 
meekness, is futile. A meek man 
cannot easily be a bad man, especia!- 
ly in the present instance: he ap- 
pears at least to have a_ healthful 
constitution; he hath good flesh to 
heal; his spirit is capable of medi- 
cine; and that man can never be 
despaired of, who hath a disposition 
so near his health, as to improve all 
physic. But let it be observed, that 
this is only a sign of growth 1n grace, 
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nified by every such sufferance. For 
when this disposition begins, amend- 
ment also begins. To endure a 
reproof, without adding a new sin, is 
the first step to amendment; that is, 
ty endure it without anger, scorn, or 
hatred, or indignation. Thenextis, 
to suffer reproof without excusing 
ourselves. For he that is apt to ex- 
cuse himself, is only desirous in a 
cjvil manner to setthe reproo! aside, 
and to represent the charitable moni- 
tor tobe too hasty in his judgment, 
and deceived in his opinion or infer- 
mation, and the fault to dweli there, 
and not with himself. The next 
degree is, when the person reproved 
admits the reprooi without a private 
regret, Submits to humiliation with- 
out secret murmurs or unwilling- 
ness, and is only ashamed, for having 
deserved it, and looks to the repre- 
hension as his own medicine, and the 
others charity. And; lastly, If to 
this he adds a real conviction and 
voluntary confession of his fault, 
with a sincere determination to strive 
against it, when he reckons it no ob- 
jection to be abased in the face of 


‘lected. 
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man, so he may be gracious in the 
sight of God, that man is grown in 
the grace of God, and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And certain it is, he cannot either 
be wise or good that had rather have 
a real sin within him, than thata 
good man should believe him to be a 
repenting sinner; that had rather 
keep Ais crime, than lose his refiuta- 
tion ; that is, rather to de so, than to 
be thought so; rather be without the 
favour of God, than the good opinion 
ofhis neighbour. I dwell the more 
on this, because it is so much neg- 
We neither confess our 
shame nor erdure it, we are private- 
ly troubled, and publicly excuse it: 
we turn charity into bitterness, and 
reproof into contumacy and scorn ; 
we reject with anger and disdain a 
personal charge, and think it suffh- 
cient to be taught our personal duty, 
by general discoursings, by parables 
and apologies, by arts of insinuation 
and wary distances. We expect to 
be cured of an inveterate disease by 
a lite ointment, when nothing but 
the actual cautery w remove it.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


ir is deeply to be Jamented that al- 
though no nation has better laws 
against the offence of libelling than 
our own, in none, perhaps, is the 
practice so common, or carried to so 
Injurious an extent. Where the 
fault rests, I shall not attempt to de. 
cide s though I think no lover of his 
country would regret to see the pub- 
lic conservators of the peace more 
‘Clive in proceeding against such 
offences, in whatever quarter they 
May arise, or for whatever purpose 
they muy be committed. Such a 
measure would certainly be salutary, 
and ought to be popular ; but whether 


popular or not, it would ensure the 
suffrages of the wise and the good ; 
and, in the end, when the tempora- 
ry interests and short-sighted party- 
views of political disputants shall be 
forgotten, would be looked back 
upon by posterity as a laudable ener- 
ey in the cause of religion, virtue, 
und true patriotism. 

As one step towards the suppres- 
sion of the offence in question, it is 
necessary to know in what it con- 
sists, especially as the public in 
general are not.acquainted with the 
large view which our laws very pro. 
perly take of this subject. I there- 
fore request your insertion of the 
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following concise exposition of the 
law of libel, extracted from an ad- 
dress recently circulated, and which 
may be of service to your readers in 
warning ignorant or evilminded per- 
sons of their liability to punishment 
for offences, against which they were 
not perhaps even aware that the law 
has provided a remedy; and may 
thus assist In some cases In prevent. 
ing the commission of the crime. 


R. H. 


‘The law of libel is founded upon 
a single plain and familiar principle 
—a principle sanctioned alike by 
morality and religion—‘ That no in- 
dividual shall injure the reputation of 
another.’ Men ina state of society 
have a right to be protected in their 
property, their persons, and their 
character. They have a right to 
claim redress for injuries done to 
either, since it would be a grievous 
oversight and defect in any system 
of laws, if, while the two former are 
defended by the terrors of criminal 
justice, the latter should be Ieft de. 
tenceless, and exposed to the efforts 
of individual malice. [fn like man- 
ner, but with a far stronger claim, 
the interests of the community at 
Jarge, or,in other words, the state, in 
which all theintcrests of all are com- 
bined, demand protection. What- 
ever, therefore, bas a tendency to 
ridicule the doctrines and institu. 
tions of religion—to relax the obli- 
gations of morality—to violate pub- 
lic decency—to vilify the person 
and dignity of the sovEREIGN— 
to defame the constituted authorities 
of the empire, and the reputation of 
public men, orto disturb the quiet 
and repose of private life, in what- 
ever manner expressed, is Jibellous, 
and ought to be suppressed. ‘There 
can be no security to any frame of 
government, however perfect, no en- 
joyment of either public or private 
tranquillity, unless a power be vested 
in the laws to control and subdue 
the turbulence and passions of eyil 
men. 


On the Law of Libel. 
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“There are but three possible 
modes of defamation, which can af. 
fect the state or individuals—s]an. 
derous language, writing and print. 
ing, signs and pictures—all perhaps 
equally malicious in their design, all 
equally liable to punishment, but not 
all equally injurious to society; for 
while the first is necessarily confined 
within a narrow limit, the two latter 
have a far wider range, and more 
pernicions influence. The writer 
and designer, the printer, publisher, 
and vender, are all criminally re. 
sponsible.* 

“1, With respect to libels affect- 
ing frtvate individvals—No man is 
permitted to be the self constituted 
judge of another. Ifthe person ac- 
cused be inaocent, the injury is mani- 
fest; if guilty, he is still entitled to 
a fair and unprejudiced trial. The 
scales of justice are too weighty to 
be entrusted toa private hand. Any 
publication, therefore, criminating 
an individual, or even exposing him 
toridicule and derision, is libellous. 
‘Ifany man deliberately or malicious- 
ly publish any thing in writing con- 
cerning another, which renders him 
ridiculous, an action well lies against 
such publisher.’t It must here be 
remembered, that the remedies by 
action and indictment in private libels 
are co-extensive.t Zhe exhibition 
of d PICTURE Or CARICATURE, iM 
timalting that which in firint would 
be libellous, is equally criminal. In 
Dubost v. Beresford, a case of @ 
libellous picture, Lord Ellenborough 
held, that the publisher was both 


*It is right that it should be known, not 
only that the party who originally prints, 
but that every person who utters, who sells, 
who gives, or who lends a copy of an 
offensive publication to any other person, 
will be liable to be prosecuted as a pub- 
lisher.--Per Bailey J., Rex v. Jane Carlile, 
J Barn. and Ald. 169. A. D. 1819. 


+ Per Lord Chiet Justice Wilmot. 2 
Wils. 403. A. D. 1769. 


¢ 2 Ford MS, Bradley v. Methuen. 
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can be safe, unless it be punished.’} 


_ ia publication be calculated to alien- 
_ ate the affections of the people, by 
bringing the government into dis- 
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civilly and criminally lable for hav- by ridicule or obloquy, the person 
ing exhibited it, and that the declara- so conducting himself is exposed to 
tions of sfectators were evidence asto the inflictions of the law. Itisa 
the identity of the frarty libelled.* crime; it has ever been considered 
“9, The same rule will apply, in as a crime, whether wrapt in one 
every respect, to libels upon fudlic form or another.’* 
men.—It is absurd in principle, to “ By the law of England, the per. 
suppose, that men, in proportion to son and character of the sovEREIGN 
their elevation, should be deprived are inviolable. The utmost lati‘ude 
of the common protection of the and freedom are allowed to political 
law. The opinion of Mr. Sergeant discussion, but to discussion con- 
Hawkins, so often and so deservedly ducted with temper and decency.t 
quoted, is clear and conclusive. ‘It It is impossible, at present, to view 
is certain, says that great lawyer, without disgust the nauseous publi- 
‘that itis a very high aggravation of cations, the productions of a corrupt 
a libel, that it tends to scandaiize ‘mind and depraved imagination, 
government, by reficcting on those which daily and hourly offend the 
whoare entrusted with the adminis- public eye.” 
tration of public affairs, which doth 
not only endanger the public peace, eatin 
as all other Jibels do, by stirring up 
the parties immediately concerned pee 
init, to acts of revenge, but also has Wut the hope of beguiling some 
a direct tendency to breed inthe of the many tedious and painful 
people a dislike of their governors, hours to which a man whose lile has 
and incline them to faction and sedi- been protracted to seventy-seven 
tion.’t Agreeably to this opinion, years, is but too much exposed, I 
the judgment cf Lord Holt, (in the have drawn up the following account 
case of alibel upon the existing ad- Of a visit lo London, after an absence 
ministration,) founded upon a iong ©f more than half a century, accom- 
series of decisions, and confirmed by panied with some remarks on the 
a recent case before Lord Ellen- present state of manners, which, if 
borough, is too clear to require com- worthy of aplace in your miscellany, 
ment. ‘Ifany man should not be I shall be glad to find inserted, 
called to account for possessing the WwW. W. 
people with an ill opinion of govern- 
ment, no government can subsist. 
Nothing can be worse to any govern- 
ment than to cadeavour to produce 
animosities, as to the management 
fit. This has been always looked 
upon as a Crime; and no government 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Business materially affecting the 
interest end welfare of my family, 
requiring my presence In London, I 
arrived here from one of the northern 
counties about ten days ago, and en- 
tered what the post-boy told me was 
London, at the hour the lamps were 
being lighted ; but from the Jength 
of time which elapsed, and the num- 

er of streets through which we 
passed, before I was set down at the 
hotel to which I had directed him to 
drive, I concluded he had mistaken 


Again ; ‘It is no new doctrine, that 


esteem, whether the expedient be 


*2. Camp. 514. A. D. 1810. 
} Hawk, PI.C. “ Libel.” A. D. 1715. 


tReg. 0. Tutchin, 5 St. T. 532. A. D. 
1704, t R. v. Perry, 2. Camp. 598. A. D. 1810. 


* Per Lord Ellenborough, R. ov. Cobbett, 
reported in Holt on Libels. A. D. 1804. 
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his way ; but the circumstance I have 
since found was occasioned by the 
great distance to which London has 
extended beyond the limits it occu- 
pied when I first knew it. ‘The fol- 
lowing morning, as soonas I had des- 
patched my breakfast, I called on my 
solicitor ; and after having consulted 
him on the business which had oc- 
casioned my journey to London, I 
determined to gratify my curiosity, 
by visiting those parts of the town 
with which I had in early life been 
well acquainted, and which were still 
familiar to my recollection; but I 
had not wandered far, before I found 
myscif completely bewildered, and 
as much a stranger to the places 
around me,as if I had been set down 
in the midst of Mexico or Pekin. 
It was with considerable difficulty 
that I could now and then distinguish 
some of those situations which in my 
boyish days had been well known to 
me. I Jooked round in every direc- 
tion with wonder and astonishment. 
Edifices of various orders; squares, 
paragons, terraces, streets, &c. were 
multiplied to a degree almost beyond 
calculation ; the riches, taste, and 
splendor of the shops in particular 
appeared superior to any thing of the 
kind perhaps in the:world, and forci- 
bly displayed the opulence of this 
surprising city. Wearied with my 
peregrination, I called a coach, and 
returned to my _ hotel, where I re- 
solved to rest for the evening, and 
recover from the fatigues I had un- 
dergone in the gratification of my 
curiosity. 

The following day being Sunday, 
I prepared to attend public worship, 
and accordingly entered the first 
church I came to, in which I was 
civilly accommodated with a seat. 
I now hoped to employ my mind in 
meditating on the inestimable guod. 
ness of that great and gracious Being 
who had made me a partaker of so 
many mercies. The church appear- 
ed to be well attended ; the congre- 
gation was numerous, and took their 
seats With much decorum; and from 
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the general appearance, I expected 
to find proper and marked attention 
to the worship. After having gat 
some time waiting for the com. 
mencenment of the service, | ventur. 
ed to louk round j—but judge of my 
surprise, when, instead of that hu. 
mility and reverence which should 
be observed ina place dedicated to 
the worship of God, the principal 
part of the congregation, who from 
their dress and appearance I judged 
to consist chiefly of persons in the 
higher walks of life, were employed 
in looking round the sacred edifice 
in search of their friends and ac. 
quaintance, bowing, smiling, and 
kissing hands to each other, with 
many other marks of levity and in- 
decorum, utterly unbecoming the 
place were they were assembled, 
The entrance of the clergyman in- 
terrupted these frivolous cere monies, 
and the congregation assuming some 
appearance of decorum, scemed to 
prepare themselves to attend to their 
duty. The pious, earnest, and im- 
pressive manner in which the minis- 
ter read the Liturgy, and delivered 
his exhortations from the pulpit, 
were well calculated to rouse the 
most inattentive, and to carry convic- 
tion to the hearts of the most sceplti- 
cal: but I was sorry to observe, that 
though the preacher was highly re- 
spectable, his manner goad, his de- 
livery impressive and affecting, and 
his doctrine sound and orthodox, he 
was heard by far the greater part of 
the congregation with a listlessness 
and indifference which plainly indi- 
cated that their thoughts were occu: 
pied by concerns which had no reli- 
lation whatever to the duties of the 
day, and were straying far and wide 
from the subject before them to 
matters totally irrelevant to the sub- 
ject which the preacher was earnest- 
ly endeavouring to enforce. Some 
few indeed, if I may judge from 


the general decency of their be- 


haviour, and the attention they 4p- 
peared to pay, were profiting by 
what they heard; and united sit 
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cerely in offering the tribute of praise 
and adoration so justly due to that 

racious Being to whom we are in- 

debted for all our blessings. But 
even of these the majority seemed, 
at the conclusion of their devotions, 
as though not a single word had 
reached their hearts, or at least as if 
the impression which had been made 
was of very Slight duration; for the 
moment the service was over, their 
manner was entirely changed ;—they 
retired from the temple and the pre- 
sence Of God with the vain and 
thoughtless levity of persons coming 
out of a theatre or a Concert room, 
totally forgetful of the duties in which 
they had been engaged. This, Mr. 
Editor, is a practice quite different 
from the habits of the congregation 
with whom I have been long accus- 
tomed tounite in public worship. In 
the church to which I allude, and 
which I have frequented for more 
than fifty years, IT never observed a 
careless, imattentive, or indifferent 
auditor, from the commencement to 
the termination of the sermon: every 
eye is turned with respectful atten- 
tion on the preacher, and every ear 
is open to receive the salutary in- 
structions he addressestothem. His 
principles and his precepts are drawn 
from the Gospel of his Divine Mas- 
ter, and are recorded in the hearts 
of his people ; who, when the service 
is over, retire with a seriousness 
comporting with the solemnity of 
the duties in which they have been 
engaged. 

Unwilling, however, to draw any 
general conclusions from one exam. 
ple, I waited tillthe following Sunday, 
when I went toachurch which, I was 
informed, was frequented by some 
of the most illustrious families in the 
kingdom. Here, at least, I expected 
iowitness that devoutattention which 
Should govern the minds and guard 
the hearts of a Christian assembly ; 
but, alas! [ again saw the same vain 
and improper ceremonies which I 
had observed in the former place of 
Worship. Can it be possible that 

Christ. Observ. No, 236, 
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men and women who, from their 
rank and fortune must have received 
a liberal education, must have wit- 
nessed correct examples, must have 
been taught their duty, can suffer 
themselves to be so Jed away by vani- 
ty and fully that they cannot, even 
one day in the week, look beyond 
the pleasures and amusements of the 
present world! that intelligent crea- 
tures formed for the happiness of 
heaven, and blest with the means of 
obtaining it, should rashly bazard its 
loss, and dare thus to trifle with their 
Creator, by venturing Into his awful 
presence with the most inconsiderate 
levity! 

Butletus followthem from church; 
let us inquire how they spend the 
remainder of the day; alas! not in 
the perusal of the Scriptures ;—not 
in acts of devotion ;—not in meditat- 
ing on the goodness of God ;—not in 
thanking him for the blessings he 
has provided for his faithful people; — 
for to do all this, after the severe du- 
ties of the morning, is more, they 
think, than can be reasonably re- 
quired ; their minds must be reliev- 
ed; relaxation is necessary to reno- 
vate their faculties and enable them 
to enjoy the pleasurable scenes to 
which they are eagerly hastening — 
scenes in which the business of the 
morning will be no more remeniber- 
ed. In these, there is no lukewarm- 
ness, no inattention, no wandering of 
the mind after far distant objects ; 
every one enters gayly and earnestly 
into the pleasures of the moment; 
and with such feelings can it be sup- 
posed they will quit scencs of so 
much hilarity, to return to the repe- 
tition of a dull, formal, cold-hearted 
duty ? 

I do not, however, pretend to know 
the heart, or to judge of the motives 
of my neighbours: todo so belongs 
to God alone: I have only attempted 
to express my feelings at the con- 
templation of manners so much at 
variance with the duties of the day of 
sacred rest. The serious and pious 
observance of one day in seven , as 
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been appointed by God himself, for 
the contemplation of bis works, the 
study of his laws, and other religious 
duties. And yet how many persons 
feel excessive lassitude in dedicating 
two hours in the week to the service 
of their Creator, who can voluntarily, 
without fatigue or ennuz, devote six 
or eight hours every day to acquiring 
those accomplishments which are to 
distinguish them on the theatre of 
fashion, and to gain the applause of 
the world ! To make a conspicuous 
figure in life, to be flattered and ca- 
ressed by weak vain creatures like 
themselves, is joy and transport to 
their hearts; while to gain the ap- 
probation of their God and Saviour 
never enters into their thoughts. 
Thus, while temporal affairs prosper, 
all appears well, ull at length disease 
or death stops their career, and the 
mistaken candidate for worldly fame 
finds how much he has lost, irrepara- 
bly lost, by preferring the vanities 
of life to the glory and happiness of 
heaven. 

I have been led into these reflec- 
tions by observing the great variety 
of chenges which have taken place 
in the world within the last fifiy or 
sixty years, and which, to any one 
who, like myself, has not visited Lon- 
don during that period, must be strik- 
ingly obvious: luxury and dissipation 
have produced a lamentable revolu- 
tion in the morals, manners, habits, 
and opinions of the great and lite 
world. It must, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that the high polish 
which society has received, in this 
ave of fastid‘ous refinement, adds a 
charm to social Inte! course unknown 
at any former period : modern po- 
liteness haus drawn a splendid and 
brilliant halo round the manners ond 
conversation of the higher orders of 
society which istruly fascinating, and 
is industriously imitated by every 
rank below them; but this artificial 
good breeding, however delightful, 
isa very inadequate substitute for 
that truth and sincerity, that honour 
and fidelity, that generosity and be- 


nevolence, which appear to me tg 
have been the distinguishing charac. 
teristics of the age to which Lallude, 
Others must judge whether Iam 
correct In my opinion, or whether, 
like other old men before me, lam 
merely a dandator temporis acti me 
fuero; but if my memory does not 
fail me, time was, Mr. Editor, when 
attention to order and regularity of 
conduct, to prudence and economy 
in the management of our concerns 
was duly appreciated by the rich and 
great; when the duties of religion 
were held paramount to every other 
consideration; when men of fortune 
were valued for the generosity and 
benevolence of their actions, the pro- 
priety of their conduct, and the purity 
of their principles ; when they were 
honoured and praised for that kind 
and Charitable attention to the wants 
and necessities of their poorer neigh- 
bours, which consoled them in mise. 
ry, and comforted them in distress; 
and when the poor, grateful for such 
attentions, laboured cheerfully all the 
week, and on Sundays appeared de- 
cently vested at their parish church, 
and returned contented and happy to 
their peaceful bomes, That such 
scenes are no longer realized, must 
be a source of bitter regret to every 
well-wisher to the order and harmony 
of society. The change has been 
productive of much misery and dis- 
comfort to all; and that a better order 
of things may be speed:ly introduced, 
must be the earnest prayer of every 
friend to public and private happi- 
ness. But can we hope that any 
effectual change willtake place, when 
politics are more studied than reli- 
gion ;—when the diurnal prints are 
more read than the Bible ;—when 
parties of pleasure and places of 
amusement are more frequented than 
the courts and temple of the living 
God ;—when the ceremonies of po- 
lite society are more practised and 
better understood than the precepts 
of the Gospel, or the conmands of 
its gracious Author ;—when the plea- 
sures and amusements of the world 
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are preferred to the happiness of 
heaven and the joys of immortality ; 
—_-when dress and decoration are 
more esteemed than “ the orna- 
ments of a meek and quiet spirit ;”— 
when whatever can please the eye, 
charm the ear, or amuse the fancy, 
is more assiduously cultivated, than 
the virtues that adorn the character, 
elevate the mind, and purify the 
heart. With such examples before 
them, what must be the consequence 
to servants, dependants, and all who 
come within the circle of their influ- 
ence? When the inmates of a family 
seldom, or never, see the Bible open- 
ed, and more rarely bear it read, they 
lose all respect for its commands ; 
what they see their superiors despise, 
they will not be forward to practise. 
If two hours of one day in seven are 
esteemed sufficient for the service of 
Almighty God by the rich, the great, 
and the noble, will not those who 
must labour the whole of the week 
to support themselves and their fa- 
milies, naturally conclude, that if so 
short a portion of time is sufficient 
for those wha have so many comforts 
to be thankful for ; the attendance 
of others, placed in such subordinate 
situations as themseives, may be 
wholly dispensed with 2?) And with 
regard to servants, if they see mo- 
rality despised, integrity laughed at, 
and reltrion neglected, what depend- 
ence can be placed on their attach- 
ment; what security on their integri- 
ty? Will they not be apt to consider 
allthey have been taught in their 
youth respecting their moral and 
religious obligations as mere fables, 
delusive fallacies, or political con- 
trivances ? They see their superiors 
with all the advantages of a liberel 
education, act diametrically contrary 
to the principles of that education ; 
and they naturally conclude, that to 
imitate such examples must be their 
Wisest course, and best recommenda- 
tion. Thus a wide door is thrown 
open to the introduction of scept- 
cism, infidelity, and atheism; and to 
all the consequences resulting from 
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the dissemination of principles so 
adverse to the hope, and so inimical 
to the happiness, of a Christian. Did 
all the rich and great ones of the 
world, all who are in conspicuous 
situations, but reflect on the awful 
responsibility of their station, how 
much, as accountable creatures, they 
owe to God and society, how guard- 
ed they ought to be in their conduct, 
and how greatly the immortal hap- 
piness of those below them depends 
upon their example, they would, it 
is to be hoped, act a wiser and a bet- 
ter part. 


To the E.litor of the Christian Observer. 
By an early insertion in your mis- 
cellany of the ensuing remarks on 
the necessity of a plan for the relief 
of superannuated clergymen of good 
character, you will greatly oblige a 
correspondent who has that object 
much at heart,and who will be thank- 
ful to your readers for any useful re- 
marks which they may see fit to offer 
upon the following proposal. 
AMICUS. 


From the days of the venerable 
Archbishop Leighton, many pious 
men have lamented that since the 
Reformation no retreat has been 
found, in the British Islands, for those 
devout servants of God, who, render- 
ed incapable by age or infirmity of 
discharging the duties of their min- 
istry, are unable to procure a liveli- 
hood, and who, though poor, deserve 
too well of society to be consigned 
to penury andneglect. What Leigh- 
ton and other good men lamented is, 
at the present day, much more tobe 
deplored: what they pronounced 
most desirable, has now in amezsure 
become necessary, and claims the 
serious consideration und regard of 
all who wish well to the moral im- 
provement of their country, the inte- 
rests of the Established Church, and 
the just comforts of a most deserv- 
ing portion of society, 
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To behold a respected and pious 
clergyman, after labouring in God’s 
vineyard with conscientious fidelity 
during along life, at length oppress- 
ed by the disorders incident to age ; 
no longer possessing the power of 
discharging his sacred duties ina 
manner satisfactory to himself, or 
acceptable to his hearers; feebly 
tolling through a service above his 
strength, and wounding his own feel- 
ings, by appearing tu cling with an 
unsanctified and worldly tenacity, to 
a station to which he is not equal, is 
indeed a painful spectacle, and one 
which suggests but too probably a 
cause why the temple of the Lord is 
sometimes forsaken. 

It would, however, be still more 
melancholy to behold a minister of 
Christ, who had spent his whole life 
in relieving the afflictions of others, 
*¢ rejoicing with them that do rejoice, 
and weeping with them that weep,”’’ 
when he himself requires succour 
and sympathy, deprived in his old 
zze of his only support, and driven 
in degradation and distress to seek 
from strangers what his feelings 
would not allow him to ask from his 
former flock. 

That this calamity does not fre- 
quently occur is owing to the merci- 
tul and benign spirit of our civil and 
ecclesiastical institutions, and the 
humanity of those to whom the ad- 
ministration of them is committed, 
‘To these causes only can it be as- 
cribed that the evil beforementioned 
is reluctantly endured, in preference 
to adopting the painful measure of 
dismissing the inefficient party. Be- 
tween these extremes,Circumstanced 
as we are at present, there is no me- 
dium; to escape from either, we 
must fall into the other: but to avoid 
this alternative would neither be 
dangerous nor very difficult ; and 
weil would he deserve both of bis 
country and his church, who would 
employ his best influence and ex- 
ertions to carry into effect a simple 
plan, by which so desirable an ob. 
ject might be accomplished. 


It would be but justice to an un- 
beneficed clergyman of irreproach- 
able character and unblemished life, 
if found inadequate to his duties, 
and not possessed of property for 
his support, to allow him the privi- 
lege, after forty years of actual ser. 
vice in the church, to retire on a 
compensation of 100/. per annum for 
the remainder of his days. The 
number of cases worthy of this in- 
dulgence needs not excite despair 
of being able to carry the plan into 
effect, from a supposed want of funds 
to meet so great a demand. Many 
clergymen never attain to the age 
proposed as the qualifying limit, and 
therefore, in ordinary cases, could 
not claim the indulgence : many at 
that age are yet fully-equal to their 
duties, and under such circumstances 
no conscientious clergymen will seek 
or desire it; some unbeneficed cler- 
gymen possess ample means for their 
support, and therefore are not suita- 
ble objects for this bounty ; so that 
it will be found upon calculation, 
that the appropriate cases will by 
no means prove so alarmingly nu- 
merous as upon a superficial view 
of the subject might be apprehend- 
ed. 

In this age of philanthropy and 
Christian benevolence, there are s0- 
cietles for almost every laudable 
purpose, and moltitudes of persons 
are disinterestedly zealous in carry- 
ing these purposes into effect. But 
if it is agreeable to the spirit of 
Christian charity to shew kindness 
to the destitute stranger, surely it 
cannot be agreeable to this spirit to 
shew 70 kindness to those who could 
say with truth, in the words of the 
Apostle, “ Ye remember, brethren, 
our labour and travail among you; 
ye are witnesses, and God also, 
how holily, and justly, and unblame- 
ably, we behaved ourselves among 
you.” If the helpless orphan be a 
worthy object of compassion, surely 
the helpless spiritual father cannot 
be unworthy of it; and he who all 
his life lung “ exhorted, and com- 
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forted, and charged his flock, as a 
father doth his children, that they 
should walk worthy of God,” might 
well be supposed to be the last per- 
son whose grey hairs a Christian 
community would suffer, through 
extreme penury or neglect, to be 
brought down in sorrow to the grave. 
The infirm soldier and sailor justly 
experience the protection of their 
country ; and why should not the 
yeteran, whose office it has been to 
enrol many a faithful follower beneath 
the banners of the “ Captain of Salva- 
yation ;”? and who has not only fought 
himself, but taught others to fight, 
and to conquer also, far more danger- 
ous enemies than any which can 
assail our temporal peace, 

When a clergyman becomes aged 
of infirm, it is oppressive to himself 
to continue his exertions, painful to 
others to Witness them, and almost 
cruel of his superiors, if it were 
not done in very humanity and to 
avoid a more melancholy alternative, 
to exact them of him. Should mat- 
ters thus remain for any length of 
time, the spiritual improvement of 
the flock over which he once faith- 
fully and effectually presided, must 
be suspended or cease: the cause 
of religion thus receives an injury, 
the influence of the Established 
Church is diminished, the souls of 
men are neglected, and the service 
of God is brought into disrepute. 
But to dismiss an aged minister of 
irreproachable conduct, and to with- 
draw from him his only support, 
would be unchristianand cruel ; and, 
I need not add, utterly at variance 
with the benign spirit of our truly 
apostolical church. 

W hat then is the nature of the re- 
medy proposed, to meet an_ evil 
Which it cannot but be acknowledg- 
ed does exist? I reply : To collect 
Voluntary subscriptions and dona- 
tions from all who wish well to the 
interests of our national church, in 
order in the first instance tocreate a 
fund which could not fail of receiy- 
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ing large and continued additions 
from the opulent and enlightened 
part of the nation: ner can it be 
doubted but that legacies and bequests 
will follow when the importance and 
value of the plan shall be fully ap. 
preciated. It would perhaps be 
prudent to close the subscription list 
whenever it shall appear that the 
fund bears some proportion to the 
exigency of the case; but it would 
by no means be necessary to post- 
pone the actual operation of the plan, 
until it was completed in all its parts 


‘and established on its ultimate and 


permanent basis. Whatever sum 
was raised might for the present be 
placed in government securities, and 
the interest only applied to the in- 
tended purpose; but as land is the 
only property which always main- 
tains a just level, and keeps pace 
with the march of time, it might be 
advisable, at a future period, to vest 
the entire amount in landed security. 
The sum of 12,000/. once raised, and 
judiciously disposed of, would pre- 
bably be found equal to the constant 
support of ten respectable superan- 
nuated clergymen. 

Some persons may perhaps think 
that it is always in the power of the 
diocesan to apply.to every case within 
his own jurisdiction, an adequate re- 
medy; but it will be found, upon a 
juster view of the subject and deeper 
inquiry, that this is not the fact. In- 
deed, next to the immediate objects 
themselves, the heads of the church 
have the greatest interest in the suc- 
cess of the plan now proposed for 
the relief of aged, infirm, unbenefic- 
ed clergymen; because it will enable 
them to provide with ease and plea- 
sure for the effectual discharge of 
clerical duty, and this not by the 
necessary, but most painful, act of 
casting off aged servants of God and 
his church, but by an act of grace, 
and as a recompense for past ser- 
vices. The state has provides for 
the discharge of certain duties, and 
appointed overseers who must en- 
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force their execution ; but it is im- 
posible, as things now are, but that 
cases will arise, where private feel. 
ing must give way to public necessi. 
ty, and individual considerations be 
sacrificed to the interests of the 
commonweal. The plan now sub. 
mitted to the public would set aside 
this painful alternative: it would 
correspond to the benevolent spirit 
of all our public institutions; a spirit 
which ought to be most sacredly 
cherished in an institution purely 


religious; it would not wound private 
feeling ; it would greatly promote 
the prosperity and influence of the 
church: it would tend to attach more 
firmly to her interests her steady ad, 
herents—to disarm the Captious, to 
satisfy the scrupulous, to confirm the 
wavering, and even to win over many 
convertsto her cause, because her ser. 
vices would be efficiently discharged, 
and her rankscontinually supplied by 
a succession of persons ia the vigour 
of life to sustain her fuuctions. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns. By Tuomas CHAL- 
MERs, D. D., Minister of St. 
John’s Church, Glasgow.—No. I. 
The Advantage and Possibility of 
assimilating a Town to a Country 
Village. Glasgow: Chalmers and 
Collins. 1820. price Is, pp. 52. 


ScARCELY any thing is more de- 
monstrative of the corruption of our 
nature, than the calmness with which 
we are apt to survey the miseries 
and crimes of society, and to resign 
mankind to what we seem to think 
their unalterable destiny. It is true, 
indeed, that there arein the world 
individuals indulging the most ex- 
travagant expectations, looking fora 
restoration of that golden age which 
never existed, and dreaming that, if 
only a few engines of their own 
Were set to work, sociely would at 
once, purge itselfof its corruptions, 
and arise in all the happiness and 
purity of original creation. Butitis 
by no means our intention to cherish 
the chimeras of these magnificent 
“hopers.” On the contrary, it is 
essential to remember, that in a fal- 
Jen world sin is not likely to be whol- 
ly eradicated, and that misery will 
assured ly follow in the train of sin. 
“The poor shall not cease out of 


~< 


the land.” The philanthropist js 
not likely to want a world to comfort 
andimprove. His benevolence will 
never be without the spur of suffer. 
ing and calamity. Want will still 
walk side by side with affluence; 
and the most painful interruptions 
of human happiness will still pre- 
sent themselves to his view, and call 
for his sympathy. The world will 
still—at least till the promised mil- 
leniam of peace-and joy shall arrive 
—<discover itself to. be palpably * out 
of joint;”? and anguish and sorrow 
will be the consequences of this 
general dislocation. Still, none of 
those who admit all this to the utter: 
most would therefore be warranted 
in relaxing their efforts to alleviate 
the pressure of wretchedness, and 
especially to counteract the domin- 
ion of sin, which is the grand cause 
of misery. On the contrary, the 
stronger their conviction of the con- 
tinued prevalence of evil, both phy- 
sical and moral, the more earnest 
and assiduous ought they%to be in 
bringing into exercise those grand 
principles of consolation and moral 
renovation which are supplied by the 
word of God. Expedients are also 
to be sought out in the laboratories 
of human wisdom, by which to mitie 
gate man’s moral disease. It Is not 
to be assumed -that, because there 
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is nothing new in the science of mo- 
rals, there are no modes of applying 
its principles which are unknown to 
ys—nothing which requires, and 
would reward investigation—no new 
force to be discovered, or no old one 
to be so directed as to give a fresh 
impulse to the energies of individu- 
als doomed to labour and pain, or suf- 
fering unitler any other of the various 
calamities of life. Indeed, had there 
ever been any dcubt as to the possi- 
ble improvement of the machinery 
of morals, the controversy must have 
been set at rest by the inventions 
and improvements of the present 
age. It may fairly be said, for in- 
stance, that the discovery of the steam 
engine is not a grander contribution 
to physics and manufactures, than is 
the discovery of the simple but sub- 
lime principle of the Bible Society 
tothe moral destiny of man. 
Hitherto the force of one half of 
the Christian world had been mainly 
employed in counter-working that ef 
the other. But the simple discove- 
ry, that adl Christians ought heartily 
to co-ofierate in firumoling their com- 
mon Christianity, as far as co ofiera. 
tion is filussible without a compromise 
of princifile, has combined tn bharmont- 
ous and efficacious union a thousand 
dispersed or conflicting energies ; 
is gradually extinguishing bigotry, 
and deepening and widening the 
foundations of charity ; and pro- 
mises, in the erd, whatever Bishop 


Marsh may object to it, to fill “ the 


earth with the knowledge of the 
Lord.” In like manner, the charm 
wrought by the two simple words 


“mutual jastruction” promises to 
| dissolve, almost with the rapidity of 


anenchantment, the obstacles In the 
way of general education. Many 
other similar instances might easily 
be adduced ; but it is needless to go 
farther than the distinguished author 
before us. 

Perhaps there are few individuals 
(0 whom society owes more than it 
does to Dr. Chalmers, for the re- 
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solute application of his faculties to 
the discovery, in political economy, 
morsels and philanthropy, of new com- 
binations of known principles, as 
well as of new modes of practically 
applying them. His character ex- 
hibits a rare combination of bold and 
original thinking, and of powerful 
argumentation, with genuine modes- 
ty and humility, from which, in our 
Opinion, his countrymen are daily 
reaping the largest advantages. It 
is impossible not to be struck with 
the independence of Dr. Chalmers’s 
mind: and itis owing tothis mental 
independence ; this determination, 
as Lord Bacon says, ‘to set prece- 
dents, as well as to follow them ;” 
this lofty spirit of insurrection against 
prejudice and error; this manly re- 
solution to pursue truth wherever it 
is to be found, and to sacrifice false- 
hood by whomsoever itis maintained; 
that we owe the many original con- 
ceptions which are scattered over 
his pages, and which, in the prevail. 
ing dearth of new ideas at least on 
moral and religious subjects, are as 
refreshing to the intellectual traveller 
as the cold stream to the wanderer 
ina sultry desert. It is impossible, 
indeed, not to condemn the irregu- 
larities and eccentricities of his style 
—not to lament the frequent offences 
against taste, and, we had almost 
said, grammar, which occur in pages 
otherwise illustrated by passages of 
the noblest order of eloquence. But 
it is also impossible to deny that he 
has subtracted as much from the 
mass of mischievous prejudices, and 
added as much to the stock of just 
principles and useful expedients, as 
any modern writer whatever. Nor 
do we confine this observation to 
the main arguments which it is his 
object to maintain in his different 
publications. It is one of the pecu- 
liarities of deep and original thinkers, 
that, in addition to the direct service 
they render to morals or philosophy 
by the establishment of those leading 
truths which it may be their express 
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aim to support, they drop, as it were, 
by the way, a multitude of minor and 
subsidiary truths, which are of the 
highest value to society. Like some 
of the privileged ladies in fairy tales, 
they not only unlock mines of dia- 
monds and rubies at their pleasure, 
but they speak diamonds and rubies, 
even when it is not their intention to 
do so. And such is continually the 
case with Dr. Chalmers. At least, 
for ourselves, we would say, that we 
are instructed and edified, not mere- 
ly by the development of the parti- 
cular principle which he sets himself 
in any given work to demonstrate, 
but also by the various arguments 
which he employs to establish its 
truth, or to exemplify its. utility. 
He notonly sows in the furrow, but 
scatters over the field ; and we reap 
a harvest from both. There are few 
men whose thoughts, we apprehend, 
will more decidedly live after them, 
and become, in successive genera- 
tions, what the great philosopher, to 
whom we have already alluded, calls 
the “seeds of great actions.” 

Not, however, to dwell on the 
works in general of this distinguish- 
ed writer, we confidently appeal to 
the present production as an exam- 
ple in point. Planted in the midst of 
a dense and busy population, few of 
whom have the leisure, and perhaps 
(as in almost all communities simi- 
Jarly circumstanced) fewer still have 
the disposition, to think for them- 
selves, their vices and sufferings have 

occupied a large place in his active 

and benevolent mind ; and the pre- 

sent work, which has appeared in 

Quarterly Numbers, was designed to 

contain the general results to which 

his inquiries have conducted him. 

Jt is a matter of regret to us that we 

did not take up the work at its com- 

mencement, and present an analysis 

of the several Numbers, with our 

own feeble comments upon them, as 

they were published. In order to 

repair, as far as we can, this omis- 

sion, it is now our intention to redeem 

our lost time, and, after our tortoise- 
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fashion, to pursue the steps of oyp 
swilt-footed philosopher. Truly hap- 
py shall we be if, by providing ap 
additional stage for the exhibition of 
his principles, we extend the sphere 
oftheir influence, and secure for him 
a larger number, not only of rational 
admirers, but of obedient disciples, 
He has opened to us a new field of 
industry ; and we are persuaded, that 
a diligent cultivation of it will yielq 
a large and rich harvest of good tg 
the community. None of those who 
are interested in the important to. 
pics discussed in this work, will re. 
gret our determination to suffer Dr, 
Chalmers for the most part to speak 
for himself. In some instances, 
however, it will be our endeavour to 
abridge his argument. And we 
shall not willingly neglect any fair 
opportunity of considering, more dis. 
tinctly than he may have done him- 
self, the bearing of his reasonings on 
the actual circumstances of our own 
country. 

One of the striking features of the 
period in which we live is, that itis 
scarcely less fertile in misery and 
crime, than in institutions which 
are expressly designed to extinguish 
both. Dr. Chalmers undertakes in 
the First Number of his work, to 
supply the explanation of this phe- 
nomenon. 

The frst cause to which he traces 
this peculiarity in our circumstances, 
is the contempt entertained by political 
economists for the frrincifiles and the 
SJriends of religion. Whilst we re- 
mained, what our neighbours were 
pleased in their courtesy to term us, 
a nation of * boutiguiers ;’’ and whilst 
political economy chiefly concerned 
itself amongst us with the abstract 
theories of commercial wealth, and 
the questions of commercial Joss and 
gain, this disregard of religion as an 
elemental part of economical specu- 
lations was less felt; yet assoon as that 
science wandered into another field, 
and especially as soon as the questions 
connected with ‘ population” were 
brought before the public by Mr. 
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Malthus, the moral and rcligious 
habits of mankind became a most 
important Ingredient in the reason- 
ings of the economist. With this 
short introduction, we shall proceed 
to transcribe the powerful statement 
of Dr. Chalmers on this topic; in 
which the intelligent reader will dis- 
cover an illustration of a remark we 
have already made, on the profusion 
with which our author pours forth 
the most valuable subsidiary truths 
as he advances to the establishment 
of his main argument. 


‘‘ There is one wide and palpable dis- 
tinction,” he observes, “between the matter 
of commerce, and the matter of population, 
Government may safely withdraw from the 
former concern altogether, and abandon it 
to the love of gain, and the spirit of enter- 
prise, and the sharp-sighted sagacity, that 
ruides almost all the pursuits of interest, 
and the natural securities for justice, be- 
tween man and man in society. Let her 
simply commit the cause of commerce to 
the joint operation of these various influ- 
ences, and she will commit it to the very 
elements which are most fitted to prosper 
it forward to the pitch of its uttermost 
possible elevation. And it were also well, 
that government withdrew from the con- 
cern of ordinary pauperism altogether, 
which stands so nearly associated with the 
question of population. She would, in this 
way, do much to call forth a resurrection 
of those providential habits, which serve 
both torestrain the number, and to equalise 
the comforts of our people ; and she would 
also do much to bring out those otherwise 
checked and superseded sympathies, that, 
in the flow of their kindly and spontaneous 
exercise, are more fitted to bind the com- 
munity in gentleness together, than all the 
legalized charities of our land. But though 
she may thus do much, she cannot do all ; 
and there will still be left a mighty rever- 
sion of good, that can only be achieved by 
the people themselves. For, though the 


unfettered principles of nature may suffice 
for carrying all that interest which is con- 
nected with the state of a country’s com- 
merce, onwards to the condition that is 
best and safest for the public weal, the 
mere principles of nature will not suffice 
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for carrying the interest that is connected 
with the state of a country’s population, 
onwards to the condition that is best and 
safest forthe public weal. It is very true, 
that a compulsory provision for the poor, 
aggravates the poverty of the land, by aug- 
menting the pressure of its population upon 
its subsistence ; and that by the repeal of 
such a system, the whole amount of this 
aggravation would be reduced. But the 
reduction were only partial. For, so long 
as profligacy remains, the pressurc in 
question will, though lessened in amount, 
remain along with it. So long as the sen- 
sual predominates over the reflective part 
of the human constitution, will there be 
improvident matriages, and premature fa- 
milies, and an overdone competition for 
subsistence, and a general inadequacy in 
the wages of labour, to the fair rate of liu- 
man enjoyment, and, ina word, all the dis- 
order and discomfort ofan excessive popu- 
lation. So long as there is generally a low 
and grovelling taste among the people, 
instead of an aspiring tendency towards 
something more in the way of comfort, and 
cleanliness, and elegance, than is to be 
met with in the gordid habitations of a rude 
and demi-barbarous country, will they rush 
with precipitation into matrimony, and care 
not how unable they are to meet its ex- 
penses, and forfeit the whole ease and ac- 
commodation of the future, to the present 
ascendancy of a blind and uncalculating 
impulse. And thus, while government 
may reduce this pressure up to the amount 
of what it has brought on by its own mis- 
Management, it is a pressure which it can 
never wholly, and never nearly, extinguish, 
The tendency to excessive population can 
only find its thorough and decisive counter- 
action among the amended habits, and the 
moralised characters, and the exalted prin- 
ciples, of the peopte themselves. To bring 
the economy of a nation’s wealth into its 
best possible condition, it may suffice to go 
up to the legislature, and beg that she may 
withdraw her intermeddling hand from a 
concern, which her touch always mars but 
never medicates. To bring the economy 
of its population into the best possible con- 
dition, it is right to go up to the legislature, 
and beg that she may recall the mischief of 
her own interferences. But it is further 
necessary, to go forth among the people, 
and there to superinduce the principles of 
an efficient morality, on the mere principles 
of nature—and there to work a transforma. 
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induce a habit of thoughtfulness, that author’s strong words, é 


must insensibly pervade the whole system 
of a man’s desires and his doings ; making 
f him more a being of reach, and intellect, 
and anticipation, than he was formerly— 
raising the whole tone of his mind, and 
infusing into every practical movement, 
slong with the elements of passion and 
interest, the elements of duty, and of wis- 
dom, and of self-estimation. 





‘* The very first reception that he met 
with, would, in all likelihood, check the 
farther progress of this moral and beneyo. 
lent adventure, and stamp upon it all the 
folly and all the fruitlessness of Quixotism, 
People would laugh or wonder, or be of. 
fended, and a sense of the utterly ridiculous 
would soon attach itselfto this expedition, 
and lead him toabandon it. Now, herein 
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science, however wisely they may specu- 
late upon this question, are, if without the 
element of character among the general 
population, ina state of impotency as to 
the practical effect of their speculation. 
So long as the people remain either de- 
pravedor unenlightened, the country never 
will attain a healthful condition in respect 
of one of the great branches of her policy. 


lies the great initial superiority which the 
merely Christian has over the merely civil 
philanthropist. He is armed with a topic 
of ready and pertinent introduction, with 
which he may go round a population, and 
come into close and extensive contact wiih 
all its families. Let his errand be con. 
nected with religion, and, even though a 
very obscure, and wholly unsanctioned in- 





This is an obstacle which stands uncon- 
trollably opposed to the power of every 
other expedient for the purpose of mitigat- 
ing the evils of a redundant population ; 
and, till this be removed, legislators may 
devise, and economists may demonstrate 
as they will ; they want one of the data, 


dividual, may he enter within the precincts 
of nearly every household, and not meet 
with one act of rudeness or resistance 
during the whole of his progress. Should 
he only, for example, invite their young to 
his Sabbath-school, he, with this for his 
professed object, would find himself in 
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indispensable to the right solution of a 
problem, which, however clear in theory, 
will, upon trial, mock the vain endeavours 
of those who overlook the moral principles 
of man, or despise the mysteries of that 
faith, which can alone inspire them.” pp. 
7—10. 

Now let us suppose the political 
economist, (no very extlavagant sup- 
position,) under the false persuasion 
that he himself was adequate to the 
reform of a community thus cor- 


possession of a passport, upon which, and 
more especially among the common ranks 
of society, he might step into almost every 
dwelling-place—and engage the inmates 
in conversations of piety—and leave, at 
least, the sensations of cordiality and grati- 
tude behind him—and pave the way for 
successive applications of the same influ- 
ence—and secure this acknowledgment in 
favour of his subject, that it is worthy of 
being proposed on the one side, and worthy 
of being entertained and patiently listened 
toon the other. It is not of his final suc- 


cess that we are now speaking : it is of bis 
advantageous outset: it is of that wide 
and effectual door of access to the popula- 
tion, which the Christian philanthropist 
has, and which the civil philanthropist bas 
not—and from which it follows, that if the 
lessons of the former are at all fitted to in- 
duce a habit favourable to the objects of : 
the latter, the economist who underrates : 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and the zeal of 
its devoted labourers, is deposing. from 
their rightful estimation the best auxilia- 
ries of his cause.” pp. 11, 12. 





rupted, to enter, pen or theory in 
hand, upon his ofhce; what would 
be his chance of success? Mere po- 
litical principles can reach no moral 
disease. Suppose him then to pub- 
lish his quartos of profound argu- 
mentation ; his patient cannot read 
or understand his prescription. Sup- 
pose him to quit his study for the 
cottage, and to go forth into the 
midst of this diseased Community 
with the medicine of his improved 
principles in his hand; his patient 
will not take it ; he will question his 





All this we think both just and 
powerful: and we may add to it, 
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what is stated afterwards by the au- 
thor, that it is by no means essential 
that this redigious reformer of a self- 
indulgent and .degraded population 
should be able to preach, or even to 
understand the lessons of political 
economy which it is wished to convey 
tothe people. Let him labour for 
eternity alone—let him honestly en- 
deavour to evangelize his people— 
and the Gospel will prove itself to be 
the best preparative for the reception 
of just principles ofeconomics. Like 
the prophets of the old dispensation, 
he will shed a light far beyond the 
field of his own vision. Whilst he 
is preparing his hearers for heaven, 
he is in fact fitting them also for 
earth. Whilst he is doing the 
work of an evangelist, he is, in fact, 
also accomplishing the object of the 
economist. ‘Take the peasantry of 
Scotland as an example. Long be- 
fore the publication of Mr. Malthus, 
the Scotch peasantry had reached, 
by the steady instructions of their 
teachers in the duty of self-denial, 
that point in economics to which 
human instructions would never of 
themselves have carried them.— 
Much more is added by the author 
lo the same effect. Nor will the 
value of this part of his reasonings 
be questioned by those who feel and 
lament with us the modern disposi- 
lion to substitute mere parliamenta- 
ry enactments for great moral prin- 
ciples—to administer pieces of 
Parchment as the sure panacea for 
the diseases of our great hospital— 
and, thus, to usurp, by a dubious and 
vacillating policy, the province of 
that religion which is the same yes- 
terdey, to-day, and for ever. 

A second error which is deemed 
by the author of these tracts as ot 
scarcely less importance than the 
former, is the contempt, o suspicion, 
entertained by many fiious individuals, 
of the hrincifiles and eahedients of 
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of the subject is stated in the follow- 
ing passage. 


‘It is certainly to be regretted, that 
many of our most pious, and even our 
most profound theologians, should be so 
unfurnished as they are with the concep- 
tions of political economy. But it is their 
active resistance to some of its clearest and 
most unquestionable principles—it is their 
blindly sentimental dislike of a doctrine, 
which stands on the firm basis of arithme- 
tic—it is their misrepresentation of it, as 
hostile to the exercise of our best feelings, 
when, in fact, all its hostility is directed 
against such perverse and unfortunate ar- 
rangements as have served to chill and to 
counteract the sympathies of our nature— 
it is the dogmatism of their strenuous as- 
severations, against that which experience 
and demonstration are ever cbtruding upon 
the judgment as irrefragable truth—it is 
this which is mainly to be regretted, for it 
has enlisted the whole of their bigh and 
deserved influence on the side of institu- 
lions pernicious to society—and what, per- 
haps, is still worse, it has led a very en- 
lightened class in our land to imagine a 
certain poverty of uncerstanding as insepa- 
rable from religious zeal—thus bringing 
down our Christian labourers, from that 
estimation, which, on their own topic, so 
rightfully belongs to them, and deducting 
from the weight of that professional testi- 
mory, which i@were the best interest of 
ull classes most patiently to listen to, anc 
most respectfully to entertain.” pp. 17. 18, 


The error here noticed is in some 
cases the fruitof mere indolence. In 
some itis the ill-favoured offsprinj: 
ofabsolute ignorance. But, among 
a third class, it is a scion grafted 
upon the stock of religion, and has 
all the strength and tenacity which 
mnay be expected from such an elli- 
ance ; in short, all the inflexibiluy 
of religious prepudice. ‘The author 
treats this part «al the sublect with 
peculiar furce in the following pus 
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ef external machinery, for the furtherance 
of any Christian enterprise—founded on 
their misapplication of an undoubted doc- 
trire, that all the ebbs and all the revivals 
of Christianity are primarily to be traced 
to the alternations of a direct influence 
fiom Heaven. They look, and they right- 
ly look, to the Spirit of God, as the Agent 
of every presperous revolution in the Chris- 
tianity of our land. When there is a gene- 
ral torpor of irreligion amongst us, it is 
because there is a famine of spiritual nou- 
rishment, and God has withdrawn the 
manifestations of the Holy Ghost, from a 
careless, and thoughtless, and worldly 
seneration. When there is the awakening 
ofs thoughtful and repentant seriousness, 
it is because the spirit of it has been pour. 
ed out of that upper sanctuary, into which 
prayer has ascended from beneath, and 
from which a regenerating influence has 
come down, as a descending return, for 
the intercessions of the devoted few, in be- 
halfofa world lying in wickedness. All 
this is sacred and substantial truth, which 
no speculation can impair; and it were 
folly to think, that, by the mere erection of 
# material frame-work, the cause of Chris- 
tianity can be advanced, by a segle hair- 
breadili, should there be a withholding of 
that especial and sanctifying grace, with- 
out which the builders labour in vain, and 
the watchmen wake but in vain, And 
hence, with many, is there a total indo- 
lence and unconcern as to all outward ar- 
rangements; and every thing tke a visible 
apparatus appears insignificant in their 
eye; and with something like the com- 
placency of one who fancies himself in pos- 
session of the recondite principle of a 
iven operation, do they view with con- 
tempt all that man can do externally, and 
with his hands, for the purpose of achiev. 
ing it: and thus do they holdin a kind of 
ineffuble disdain, the proposal of building 
more churches, for the increase of Chris- 
tianity in our fand; and this is only one 
outofthe many instances, in which, under 
a sense of the utter impotency of all me. 
chanism, they would restrain human activity 
from putting itself forth on any palpable 
subject, and would sit in a sort of mystic 
and expectant quietism, till there come 
down upon us from the skies, the visitation 
of that inspiring energy, which is to pro- 
vide for all, and to do all.” pp.’ 18—20. 


Dr. Chalmers then proceeds to 
urge upon such objectors to means 
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and institutions, the example of the 
first followers of Christ, who, even in 
the midst of an unequalled affluence 
of the gifts of religion, evinced a 
constant anxiety to multiply its 
teachers and its institulions. The 
rapid descent of the early and latter 
rain of heavenly mercy did not pre- 
vent their anxiously ond laboriously 
digging out the reservoirs in which 
it was to be retained, or the channels 
in which it was to flow. He also 
presses upon them with much force 
the experience of that country to 
the natives of which, as his imme- 
diate neighbours, his writings are 
especially addressed ; and he begs 
them to observe with their own cyes 
the palpable moral benefits of what 
may be called ‘*a material organiza- 
tion,” and of which he strikingly 
remarks : 


“It survives all the ebbs and alterna- 
tions of the spirit which gave it birth ; and 
who can fail to perceive, that in virtue of 
its existence, when this spirit re-appears in 
the country, it finds channels for a readier 
and more abundant access into all the fami- 
lies, than it would do in a country where 
there was no parochial endowment, and no 
regular or universal habit of scholarship 
among the population? But what is more, 
the religious spirit may «lecline in a coun- 
try, when, of course, it will move scantily 
through those conveyances whieh have 
been established init, between the teacher 
and the taught. And yet it must not be 
denied, that there continues to move such 
an influence, as is still favourable to the 
temporal well-being of society. Even in 
seasons of the greatest abandonment, as 
to the light and faith of the Gospel, there 
is an intelligence, and an enlargement, anda 
reflective sobriety, gotten at these schools, 
all of which have stamped a great civic and 
economic supericrity of character on the 
peasantry of Scotland. Such a machinery, 
with its numerous rills of distribution, is 
well adapted to the object of propagating 
the dominant spirit of the times through the 
nation atlarge. When that happens to be 
the warm, and affectionate, and evangeli- 
cal spirit of the New ‘Testament, there 
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will be a far wider and more effectual door 
of access for it through the families of that 
land which has the apparatus, than of that 
land which bas it not. Sothatit is well 
for the Christian economy of every country 
tohave such anestablishment. And even 
where the evangelical spirit has declined, 
there is still in the quiet and ordinary tenor 
ofevery nation’s history, a spirit among 
the public functionaries, on the side of order 
and good conduct ; so that, with the sof- 
tening and humanizing effect ofscholarship 
on the habit of the mind, it is further well, 
for the civic economy of every country, to 
have such an establishment.” pp. 22, 23. 


The essay now under examination 
contains some Observations on the 
subject of * local influence ;”” but as 
the second and third are almost 
exclusively devoted to it, we shall 
pass over it for the present, in order 
to notice a farther evil which pre- 
vails in Scotland, especially in great 
towns, bamely, the secular incumbran- 
ces of the clergy. 

It would not be desirable for us to 
follow our author through the narra- 
tive, which he presents especially to 
his Scottish readers, of the successive 
measures by which so heavy a bur- 
den of secular duties has been laid 
on the shoulders of the clergy of that 
part of the kingdom; but we must 
say, that “* with all his pack on,’ the 
inheritor of the vaunted privileges 
of this free Church, wrested by the 
rough hand of John Knox from the 
hated grasp of Episcopacy, does not 
seem to us to be exactly the enviable 
creature which the poor servile cu- 
rates on this side of the Tweed may 
have imagined him to be. On the 
contrary, it is difficult, we think, to 
look at Dr. Chalmers’s picture of a 
Presbyterian Minister accoutred for 
his daily duties, without being forci- 
bly reminded of one of the pedlars of 
his own native mountains, toiling 
and panting with all his fortune at 
his back ;—or of the whimsical! por- 
traits sometimes presented to us, of 
“John Bull,” with his load of taxes 
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on his shoulders;—or of the illustri- 
ous Sindbad, when on a sudden he 
finds himself bestridden by the man- 
monster of the mountains. 

But not to trifle with the calami- 
ties of our Scottish brethren, we beg 
to signify our hearty concurrence 
with the author in his strong repro- 
bation of a system of which it is the 
crime to steal, and that most unneces- 
sarily, for this world the services 
which should be devoted to another, 
and of which it must be the effect to 
secularize and desecrate the charac- 
ter and office of those who are the 
ambassadors of God to a lost world, 
Our readers will no longer be dis- 
posed to undervalue the grievance, 
if they will allow themselves the 
pleasure of reading the following 
passage from the tract before us, 


‘We know not where this is to end, or 
what new and unheard of duties are still in 
reserve for us. But this much we know, 
that they are in the way of an indefinite 
augmentation. We have heard obscurely 
of some very recent additions to our bur 
dens; but of what it particularly is, we 
have not got the distinct or the authentic 
information. We are not civilians enough 
to know, if even an Act of Parliament 
carry such an omnipotence along with it, 
as to empower this strange series of wan- 
ton and arbitrary infringements on the in- 
dividual homes and liberties of clergymen. 
But we are patriots enough to feel, that 
the rulers ofour country are, for an accom. 
modation which might be easily rendered 
to them by another method, bartering away 
the best interests of its people,—that, 
through the side of its public instructers, 
they are reaching a blow to the moraiit 
and principle of the commonwealth,—that, 
by every such impolitic enactment as we 
have now attempted to expose, they are 
slackening the circulation of Cliristianity, 
and of all its healthful and elevating in- 
fluences amongst our towns and families, — 
that they are sweeping away from the face 
of every large city, the best securities for 
order, and contentment, and loyalty ;—nor 
should we wonder, if, in some future 
period of turbulence and disorder, they 
shall rue the infatuation which led them to 
tamper so with the religion of our land, by 
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the inroads they are now making, and the 
cruel profanation they are now inflicting, 
on the sacredness cf its officiating minis- 
ters, 


“It is neediess to expatiate on the mis- 
chievous cifect of all this upon the great 
mass of our population, In virtue of the 
grievous desecration that has thus been in- 
flicted on the office, we hold out, in their 
eyes, a totally different aspect from the 
ministers ofaformerage. We are getting 
every year more assimilated, in look and 
in complexion, to surveyors, and city- 
clerks, and justices, and distributors of 
stamps, and all those men of place, who 
have to do with the people, in the matters 
of civil or municipal agency. Every fea- 
ture in the sacredness of our character is 
wearing down, amid all the stir, and hurry, 
and hard-driving, of this manifold officiali- 
ty. And thus itis, that our parishioners 
have nearly lost sight of us altogether, as 
their spiritual directors, and seldom or 
never come near to us, upon any spiritual 
errand at all; but, taking us, as they are 
led by the vicious system that is now in 
progressive operation to find us, they are, 
ever and anon, overwhelming us with cen- 
sultations about their temporalities; and 
the whole tact of a spiritual relationship 
between the pastor and his flock is thus 
dissipated and done away. There is little 
of the unction of Christianity, at all, in the 
intercourse he holds with the m—and every 
thing that relates to the soul, and to the 
interests of eternity, and to the religious 
care of themselves, and of their families, 
is elbowed away by the work of filling up 
their schedules, and advising them about 
their moneys, and shoffling, along with 
them, amongst the forms and the papers of 
a most intricate correspondence.” pp. 35 
—37. 


One other extract is too powerful 
to be withheld from those who may 
regard Dr. Chalmers as bestowing 
an unmerited degree of importance 
on this subject. 


*©On looking back to the distance of 
half a century, we behold the picture of a 
church adorned by the literature of her 
clergy. It is of no cumsequence to the 
argument, that the whole of this literature 
was not professional. Part of it was so; 
and every part of it proved, at least, the 
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fact, that there was time, and tranquillity, 
and full protection from all that was uncon. 
genial for the labours of the understand. 
ing. Wecannot but look back with regret, 
bordering upon envy, to that period in the 
history of our church—when her ministers 
companied with the sages of philosophy, 
and bore away an equal share cf the pub. 
lic veneration—when the levities of Hume, 
as he sported his unguarded hour, among 
the circles of the enlighted, were met by 
the Pastors of humble Presbyterianism, 
who, equal in reach and in accomplishment 
to himself, could repel the force of all his 
sophistries, and rebuke him into silence— 
whenthis most subtle and profound of in. 
fidels aimed his decisive thrust at the 
Christian testimony, and a minister of our 
church, and he, too, the minister of a 
town, dared all the hazards of the intellec- 
tual warfare, and bore the palm of superio- 
rity away from him, In a word, we look 
back, as we do upon a scene of departed 
glory, to that period, when the clergy of 
our cities could ply the toils of an unbroken 
solitude, and send forth the fruits of them, 
in one rich tide of moral and literary im- 
provement over our Jand. It is true, that 
all the labours of that period were not 
rendered up, in one consecrated offering, 
to the cause of theology. It is true, that 
among the names of Wallace, and Henry, 
and Robertson, and Blair, and M‘Knight, 
and Campbell, some can be singled cut, 
who chose the ciassic walk, or gave up 
their talent to the speculations of general 
philosophy. Yet the history of each in- 
dividual amongst them proves, that, in 
these days, there was time for the exercise 
of talent—that these were the days, when 
he, among the priesthood, who had an ex- 
clusive taste for theology, could give the 
whole force of his mind to its contempla- 
tions—that these were the days, whena 
generous enthusiasm for the glories of his 
profession, met with nothing to stifle or 
vulgarise it—that these were the days, 
when the man of prayer, and the man of 
Gospel-ministrations, could give himself 
wholly to these things, and bring forth the 
evidence of his profiting, either in author. 
ship to all, or in weekly addresses to the 
people of his own congregation, It is 
true, that the names which we have now 
gathered, are all from the field of a 
lofty and conspicuous literature. Yet 
we chicfly count upon them, as the tokens 
of such a leisure, and of such a seclu- 
sion, and of such an habitual opportunity, 
for the exercises of retirement, as would 
give tenfold effect to the worthiest 
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and most devoted ministers of a former 
eneration—as enabled the Hamilton and 
Gillies of our owr city, to shed a holier in- 
fluence around them, and have throned, in 
the remembrance of living men, the Ers- 
kine, and Walker, and Black, of our metro- 

olis, who maintained, throughout the 
whole of their history, the aspect of sacred. 
ness, and gave every hour of their existence 
to its contemplations and its labours, 


« What is it that must cause all resem- 
blance of this to disappear from a future 
generation ? Not that their lot will be cast 
in an age of little men. Not that Nature 
will send forth a blight over the face of our 
Establishment, and wither up ail the graces 
and talents which, at one time, signalized 
it, Not that some adverse revolution of 


the elements will bring along with it some © 


strange desolating influence on the genius 
and literature of the priesthood. The ex- 
planation is nearer at hand, and we need 
not seek for it among the wilds or the ob- 
scurities of mysticism. Nature will just 
be as liberal as before ; and bring forth the 
strongest and the healthiest specimens of 
mind, in as great abundance as ever; and 
will cast abroad no killing influence at all, 
to stunt any one of its aspiring energies ; 
and will just, if she have free play, be as 
vigorous withthe moral as with the physical 
productions of a former generation. ‘This 
change, of which the fact will be unques- 
tionable, however much the cause may 
elude the public observation, will not be 
the work of Nature, but of man. There will 
be no decay of talent whatever, in respect 
to the existence of it. The only decay will 
be in the exercise of talent. It will be that 
her soliiudes have all been violated—that 
her claims have all been unheeded and ces. 
pised—that her delicacies have all been 
overborne—above every thing, that her ex- 
ertions and her capabilities have been 
grossly misunderstood,—it not being known 
how much restraint stifles her—and the 
employments of ordinary business vulgarise 
her—and distraction impedes the march of 
her greater enterprises—and the fatigue 
she incurs by her other exercises, if ac- 
cumulated by the fatigue of other exer- 
cises, which do not belong to her, may, at 
length, enervate and exhaust her altoge- 
ther.” pp. 41, 42. 


Having thus brought our extracts 
from the frst quarterly paper of Dr. 
Chalmers to an end, we trust for the 
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forgiveness of our readers in ventur- 
ing to bring before them a few ob- 
servations upon it, of which it will 
be the main intention to trace its 
bearing upon our own circumstan- 
ces. It may fairly be affirmed, that 
all of the “irritamenta malorum,” 
named by him, exist, under one form 
or another, amongst ourselves; and 
it may perhaps be of some use to 
trace out their forms. 

The first cause of the mischief 
complained of by the author, name- 
ly the contempt of the principles 
and of the ministers of religion by 
political economists, is of about the 
same growth, and in the same bear- 
ing amongst ourselves that it is in 
Scotland. Indeed, it is the weed of 
no particular age, clime, or church ; 
but shoots as wide and as deep asthe 
corruption of human nature. And 
no other proof need be given of its 
naturalization on the South as well 
as on the North of the Tweed, than, 
in the frst place, the disposition in 
Parliament to direct and control the 
mind rather by juridical enactments, 
than by Christian and moral instruc- 
tion——and, secondly, the course which 
is generally fiursued by public men in 
the distribution of church pfratronage. 

As tothe first of these points— 
the fact is, that political economists 
carry their neglect or suspicion far 
beyond the persons of the ministers of 
religion. They extend them to the 
principles and sanctions of which 
those ministers may be considered 
as the main despositaries. There is 
something which would be Judicrous, 
if we could separate it from its aw- 
ful consequences, in the pomp and 
assurance with which civil or politi- 
cal regulations are promulgated, as 
though they carried in themselves 
the seeds of moral regeneration. 
In the mean time, remonstrances 
as to the general neglect of the 
duty of cultivating the minds of 
the population, and proposals for 
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its better education, fall as a dead 
letter on the public mind. Can any 
thing be more painful than that when 
some petty question of party is de- 
bated, every bench of parliament 
should te crowded with voters or 
speakers; while the discussion of 
questions vitally affecting the moral 
interests of the community, is either 
listened to with manifest impatience, 
or is frowned upon, by both sides of 
the house. With what repulsive 
coldness, for example, has Mr. 
Brougham’s attempt to diffuse edu- 
cation more generally among the 
poor been received by politicians of 
all descriptions! We cannot believe 
that if the importance of moral. and 
religious instruction were truly felt, 
any such insensibility would be wit- 
nessed In the chambers of parlia- 
ment. A hundred voices would arise 
to assert the guilt of procrastinating, 
for a single day, the great work of 
making the requisite provision for 
this object, and to stimulate the au- 
thorities of the country to decisive 
measures with a view to its attain- 
ment. 

Many other exemplifications could 
easily be given, to shew how averse 
our public men are to weigh and 
consider maturely the bearing of 
moral questions on the well-being 
and happiness of the great mass of 
our population. We will however 
at present confine ourselves to the 
one already mentioned, namely, the 
system on which the distribution of 
church perferment proceeds at the 
present moment; and which proves, 
us we conceive, beyond a doubt, the 
low estimation of clerical influence 
as an engine of moral improvement. 
It is true, indeed, that some indivi. 
duals have been selected for places 
of honour and influence in the church, 
who are calculated to satisfy all the 
wishes of the best friends of their 
country. It is also true, that per- 
haps in most instances the choice 
for high situations has not fallen on 
men who have been materially want- 
ing in general respectability. Still, 


it is equally obvious, that some of the 
most successful candidates for such 
responsible stalions, possess few jf 
any tithes to preferment but what 
arise from high family, or from poli- 
tical connexions; whilst others haye 
little ornothing to recommend them, 
but a larger infusion than ordinary 
of the “odium theologicum,” the 
unchristian quality of an angry and 
pugnacious temper—and others, lit- 
tle but the plea of mere scholarship, 
or academical distinction. Nor isit 
less obvious that in scarcely any Case 
do those qualities appear to be 
sought out, by the distributors of 
clerical preferment, by which the 
minister of religion is fitted to exer. 
cise a large and beneficial influence 
on the public mind ;—we mean, 
power a8 a popular preacher, know. 
ledge as a theologian, zeal as a_pas- 
tor, and holiness asa man. The 
fact ought to be, that vigour and 
efficiency in pastoral duties are step- 
ping stones to preferment. The fact 
is, that such vigour and efficiency 
constitute almost insuperable bars to 
it. But it is not our wish to dwell 
more extensively on this subject at 
present, both because we have re- 
cently touched upon it, and because 
one of the papers of Dr. Chalmers 
willsoon callus to its distinct and 
detailed examination. In the mean 
time, we will satisfy ourselves with 
expressing a hope that the weighty 
sentences in the tract before us, on 
this subject, may have sunk deep 
into the minds of those who are in 
possession of patronage, whether 
private or public ; and that they will 
hasten to discharge the essential 
duty of their stations, in placing the 
moral machinery of the country inthe 
only hands whichare willing and able to 
wicldit to purposes of general utility. 

As to the second cause of the 
slow progress of national reform, 
noticed by Dr. Chalmers—* the 
contempt or suspicion, among men 
of piety, of the principles and ex- 
pedients of political economy’— 
we may perhaps be permitted to 
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remind our readers that we have re- 
peatedly urged this point upon their 

consideration. Our author appears 
to imagine, that among his own coun- 
trymen the most productive source 
of this contempt or suspicion, is to 
be found in their jealousy for the 
« gll-sufficiency of religion.”’ Whate 
ever may be the case in Scotland, 
this statement would not, we con- 
ceive, apply with equal force to 
Great Britain. When the inaccurate 
definition of the pastern of a horse 
by Dr. Johnson was attributed by 
some partial friend to a slighter 
cause, he answered, “ No, sir: the 
cause waS sheer ignorance.” And 
such, whatever may have been the 
original cause, is, we are inclined to 
think, the efficient proximate cause 
for that neglect of the principles 
of political and economical wisdom 
which is too prevalent among many 
of the pious clergy and Jaity in this 
division of the empire. In plain 
words, they know little or nothing 
about the matter. Either their zeal 
has been altogether absorbed in what 
must be admitted to be higher pur- 
suits, or the less laborious of them 
shrink from occupations demanding 
much thought, labour, and sacrifice 
of personal ease. We are persuad. 
ed, however, that the present state 
of things calls for a change as to this 
line of proceeding. Lrrors in politi- 
cal economy, and especially in those 
principles which are closely connect- 
ed with the management of the poor, 
und the administration of the poor- 
laws, have inflicted a deep wound on 
national morals, as well as on national 
prosperity. Habitsof frugality, indus- 
try, independence, and providence, 
may certainly be created among the 
people by wise measures of economi- 
cal arrangement. And it is no longer 
tolerable that the clergy should ap- 
pear in our vestries as the uninstruct- 
ed champions of mischievous, and 
happily now antiquated, errors,—as 
the blind vindicators of a system of 
civil administration in their parishes, 
Cirist. Obsery. No. 236, 
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which tends to nullify their sermons, 
and to degrade the characters and 
sensualize the hearts of their hear- 
ers. We should not be honest as to 
this part of our subject, if we did 
not say, that unless under peculiar 
circumstances, no clergyman can, in 
our opinion, be justified who, for sue 
ample, has not made himself master 
of the whole principles and machine. 
ry of savings banks, and who does 
not labour to have at least one savings 
bank at work in his parish; who is 
not also endeavouring to reform the 
constitution of any friendly society 
which may be formed there, by re- 
moving its meetings from the pub- 
lic-house, and thus delivering it from 
the disadvantages of the profuse ex- 
penditure, the drunkenness, and dis- 
order which too often spring from 
such institutions as they are at pre. 
sent conducted ; in short, whois not 
anxiously looking out for every prac- 
ticable expedient by which he may 
empty his poor-house, lower his 
poor-rates, and give to his country a 
body of happy, free, self-dependent 
labourers——of labourers rejoicing to 
live, not upon the reluctant doles of 
a half-starved vestry, but on the bless. 
ing of God, andthe honest sweat of 
their own brow. 

If it be urged as an objection to 
these observations, that the adminis- 
tration of institutions such as those 
above-mentioned, would have a ten- 
dency to secularize the minds of the 
clergy, we venture to hope, nay, we 
firmly believe, that the objection is 
ill-founded. If such duties cannot 
be strictly called religious duties, no 
class of duties can, at least, border 
more closely upon religion. The 
step Is surely, in no instance, shorter 
or easier, than from the care of the 
bodies of men, especially when di- 
rected by an enlightened and scrip- 
tural charity, to the care of their 
souls. But indeed institutions such 
as those above namcd, reach much 
further than the bodies or the tempo- 
ral interests of mankind. They are to 
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be considered as the nursery of some 
of the soundest moral habits; of 
habits which are among the best 
ornaments of religion wherever she 
exists, and the best safeguards of 


society where she is wanting. 


The third moral injury to his coun- 
try, of which Dr. Chalmers com- 
plains, is burdening the clergy with 
the secularities of clerkships and 
militia sigpatures, and, in short, with 
every duty which no other human 
being can be Gisecovered at once pa- 
tient enough and sufficiently, as it 
Is thought, at leisure to discharge. 
Happily for our own country, no such 
burden has been, as yet, cast upon its 
Clergy: and it is probable that, as 
long as Messrs. Hunt, Cobbett, and 
Co, will indulge us with a house of 
lords and commons, and the clergy 
are permitted to sit by their repreé- 
sentatives in the former, no such 
onerous tax will be laid upon them. 
The reasonings therefore of our au- 
thor do not strictly apply to us. 
Ihere are two points, however, close. 


ly Connected with the subject, on 
which it may be well to touch. 


One way in which the clergy of 


this country are tempted to the sub- 
duction of their Jabours from the 
direct service of the sanctuary, is by 
undertaking the duties of the MaSIS« 
tracy.—lIt is true that there Is ho 
compulsory obligation upon then? to 
undertake this office: and, if our 
humble counsel might be listened 
to, the clergy would be loth to un- 
dertake it, where at least a necessity 
much stronger than any we have yet 
known does not exist. Even in time 
of peace, if political parties run high, 
a) individual, who is at once a Cler- 
gyman and a magistrate, will find it 
next to impossible not to embroil 
himself with his neighbours. And, 
in war, the labours of the magistracy 
are most painfully augmented by the 
business connected with the militia 
and other orders of soldiery. And 
independently of this, for the clergy 
voluntarily and needlessly to occupy 





themselves with a civil office. is to 
interfere with some of the highest 
and most important of the obligations 
which they contracted on being or. 
dained to the priesthood, and. to 
violate that important rule for minis. 
ters, to be known to their people as 
little as possible ina secular charac. 
ter. While employed in their mip. 
isterial and pastoral character, or jp 
exertions of benevolence, a reye. 
rence for their sacred office yi] 
serve, in a great degree, to secure 
them respect, and to invest them 
with at least a measure of the sanctity 
they ought to possess in the eyes of 
their people. Inthe discharge of any 
office merely civil or political—and 
we ought to add, agricultural——they 
will be likely to sink with their cir. 
cumstances, and to partake, in the 
eyes of the public at least, of the 
secularity of their new function, if 
not to Shew themselves not merely 


men of like passions with their peo- | 


ple, but often men of weaker heads 
and worse tempers. At the same 
time, we do not mean absolutely 


to deny that occasions may occur, | 
especially in very thinly peopled dis: | 
tricts, in which it may become the | 
duty of the clergy to be magis- | 
In Such cases, however ; and | 


trates. 
if they exist at all, we believe them 
to be very rare ; we have this com- 
fort, that the thinness of the popv- 
Jation will reduce the measure of 
magisterial duty, and leave more 


leisure for the peculiar functions of - 


the ministerial office. 


The other case to which weallude | 


is, that of frivete frupfrils.—Tt is as- 
tonishing to what an extent the prac- 
tice now prevails of ministers receiv- 
ing young persons for education; and 
especially that class of ministers on 
whom, by a strange perversion of lan- 
guage, the epithet ** Evangelical’’ has 
been bestowed as a title of reproach. 
Nor let it be said, that the legisla. 
ture and government of the country 
are altogether guiltless of this sub- 
traction of labour from the business 
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of the sanctuary. The fact is, that 
a great many ministers, both incum- 
bents and curates, must do this or 
suurve. Nineteentwenueths of them 
are doomed, in compliment to Bishop 
Gardener and Thomas a Becket, to 
atone for the principles of the Refor- 
mation by a stipend inferior to that 
of many menial servants. Under 
these circumstances, they have no 
resource but to tury from the duues 
which will not feed them, to those 
that will; and, thus to take from 
their Auck the time and energy they 
might otherwise faithfully dedicate 
to them. The mischief of this is 
felt, not merely in the diminution of 
the frequency of pasteral visits, but 
in the dimiaution of powerand weight 
in their sermons. We are too often 
fed from Sunday to Sunday with the 
“skeletons” of others, instead of flesh 
and biood of their own. A poverty, 
especially in respect to scriptural 
knowledge, and the fruits of person 4) 
study and observation, is ant to steal 
upon their pulpit addresses, The 
same texts are quoted, ar,q precisely 
in the same connexicg ; the same 
arguments dutifully accompany the 
\exts ; the same images, like so many 
natural and necessary shadows, with 
little or no exception or irregulari- 
yy Wait upon the arguments; and 
tbe consequence is, that the church 
loo often becomes the dormitory of 
the parish. Let us not be under- 
stood as intending to confine this de- 
lineation to the class of clergy to 
whom we have just referred, To 
the main body of the clergy, indeed, 
the argument applies a fortiori. A 
worldly spirit is a ten-thousand- 
times-worse enemy to preaching 
than a college of pupils. But our 
complaint now is, that those whose 
preaching might be all we wish, 
Should have their powers thus crip- 
pled by burdens and bonds from 
Which they cannot escape. It is, 
however, a high consolation, under 
these circumstances of regret, that, 
n Consequence of this arrangement, 
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large numbers of the youth of the 
country pass through the hands of 
some of the most respectable of the 
clergy; that an asylum for the 
young ts thus provided in ihe inter- 
regnum between the public school 
and the university; and that those 
perhaps who have hitherto beard 
little of any God bat Jupier, catch a 
glimpse of \he *iruth as isin Je- 
sus,” and enter upon a college life 
better steeled against its follies and 
trials. This conscuucnce, however, 
it ought to be observed, is the last 
which is intended by thuse who con- 
ceive it their duiy so systematicaliy 
to condemn this body of clergy, for 
their high miscemesnor of oruiodoxy 
and zeal, ta bread and water and 
hard labour, 

But to Leturn, in conclusion, to 
Dr, Chuimers, our readers will, we 
thin, agree with us, that the public 
are much indebted to him for this 
first essay. The others which fol- 
Jow, aS we hope soon to prove, serve 
only to increase the debt. And we 
shall be surprised and distressed if 
the public do not discharge the obli- 
gation in the only coin which we are 
sure will in this instance satisfy the 
creditor—that of improved energy, 
devotion, intelligence, and love, in 
the discharge of the highest duties 
of humanity. This is any thing but 
an age of insensibility end quies- 
cence. Every thing is alive. The 
whole elements which surround us 
are in motion. Happy those master 
spirits who avail themselves of the 
movement, “ride on the whirlwind 
and direct the storm ;” or who, in 
plainer language, inculcate upon us 
that capital maxim of old Cotton 
Mather, * A capacity to do good not 
only gives a title to it, but also makes 
the doing it a duty.”” A people of 
antiquity are said to have expelled 
the best cf their citizens on the 
ground, that “*nemo de nobis unus 
excellat; sed si quis extiterit, alio 
in loco, et apud alios sit.’”” What. 
ever they might think of the inesti. 
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mable value of mediocrity, we are length Dr. Buchanan came forward, 
free tothank Dr. Chalmers for thus openly and honestly, to impeach such 
‘‘ standing out from others ;” and we testimony ; to drag Hindooism, with 


a 


believe that thiserection of himself all its abominations of blood ang 

impurity, into the light, and to pain ts 
its followers in their proper colours; 
not merely were his intentions tra. 
duced, but his facts were promptly 
and peremptorily denied; and every 
argument was rejected at once, with 
scorn and indignation, which was 
made to rest on his authority. We 


in a good cause will have a tendency, 
not to lessen the comforts, but to 
heighten the qualities, and quicken 
the energies, of his countrymen on 
both sides of the Tweed. 


eaten: meee 


Farewell Letters toa Few Friendsin 
Britain and America, on returning 
to Bengal in 182!. By WiLLIAM 
Warp, of Serampore. London: 
Black & Co. 1821. 12mo. pp. 312, 
Price 6s. 


Tue return of Mr. Ward, one of the 
most distinguished of the Baptist 
Missionaries in India, to England, 
after an absence of twenty years, 
could not fail to be an interesting 
event in the progress of missions. 
It is one of the singularities in the 
case of India that, till lately, the 
greatest part of the residents in that 
distant region had been among the 
individuals who had most contribut- 
ed to mislead the public mind as to 
the real circumstances and wants of 
the native inhabitants. 

At an earlier period of our work, 
some of the causes have been detail- 
ed which assisted to render so many 
of the Anglo-Indian functionaries the 
Jeast trust-worthy of all the moral 
topographers of the land where they 
had spent so large a portion of their 
lives. The absence of personal re- 
ligion, the want of an enlightened 
education, the eager pursuit of gain, 
their mistaking (a mistake so easy to 
individuals tempted to employ the 
Hindoos rather as machines than as 
men) the passive habits of those peo- 
ple'for virtues,—-allthese causes either 
contributed to prevent their thinking 

on the subject, or, if they did think, 
to lead them to false views and er- 
roneous conclusions. The evidence 
therefore which they delivered to 
the public on the subject was often 
of the most inaccurate and even dis- 
torted description. And when at 


can perfectly remember an instance 


in which a minister of religion, who, | 


when describing the horrors of the 
festival of Juggernaut, adduced the 
work of Dr. Buchanan in testimon 
of his facts, was charged with the 
most childish folly and credulity, in 


listening for a moment to any of | 


the idle tales of that mendacious 
writer. 
Happily for the interests of truth, 


that period has passed away: that | 
truly admirable writer and Christian, 


has for some time been occupying 
his proper place in the public esti- 
mation ; and that justice has been 
done to the dead which was denied 
to the living man. Other authorities 
have from time to time arisen to con- 
firm his testimony. Before his day 
the interior of India had been very 
imperfectly known. Now, however, 
almost every corner of that idolatrous 
region has beenexplored. The torci 
of truth has been carried by many 
successive observers into the dens 
and ‘* habitations of cruelty,”’ and the 
*‘ vast pantheon” of Hindoo absurdi- 
ties and horrors stands, at this mo- 
ment, * unveiled” to the public eye. 
Among the individuals who have most 
largely contributed to these discove- 
ries, is the author of the Letters now 
before us. Other works had present: 
ed us indeed with facts illustrative 
of the evils, both of the system and 
conduct of the Hindoos. But his ela- 
borate ** View of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Religion of’’ that people; 
“including a minute description of 
their manners and customs,” has 
spread them before us in one great 
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unvarying perspective of cruelty, fol- 
ly, and vice. A residence of twenty 

ears inthe East; a function which 
called him to the especial examina- 
tion of the moral diseases of the peo. 
ple ; his close alliance with some of 
the most learned and able of the 
Eastern Missionaries; his cordial 
devotion to his employment; his 
thorough knowledge of the native 
languages ; his peculiar facilities, by 
means of his intimate acquaintance 
with Hindoos converted from Hin- 
dooism to Christianity, for obtaining 
clear and accurate information, and 
thus arriving at the truth ;—all con- 
spired to create high expectations 
from this important publication, and 
those expectations have not been dis- 
appointed, 

The little volume which is now 
before us may be considered as, in 
part, a continuation of the preceding 
work, or rather as containing the 
practical inferences to be deduced 
from it. But this is not the only 
circumstance which renders it valua- 
ble. It also contains many interest- 
ing observations suggested to the 
writer by his recent visit to this 
country. Indeed, it was impossible 
that twenty years, so pregnant with 
changes in the religious and moral 
condition of society, should not pre- 
sent to so acute and penetrating an 
ey€ many interesting points of in- 
quiry. It was impossible that Bible 
and Missionary Societies should have 
sprung up with such extraordinary 
rapidity ; that a system of general 
education should be in operation ; 
that the number of serious and zea- 
lous ministers should have been so 
greatly multiplied in the land ; that 
the public attention should be so 
powerfully drawn to the duty and 


Means of reform at home, and of 


conversion abroad; and yet ihata 


_Teflective and pious mind like his 


should not have found much both to 
€mploy itself, and to furnish mate- 


_~‘Mals for instructing others.—Having 


heard so often what we think of our- 
se/vesand of our circumstances, it is no 
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small advantage to hear what others 
may think of us, whose minds are 
less warped by our particular and 
local prejudices, and less habituated 
to our deyiations. In the present 
volume are contained many specula- 
tions of a sound and practical ob- 
server ; and therefore we cannot but 
think that some account of them 
will prove acceptable to our readers. 
The nature of the book will lead as 
to bring into view more of the author 
than of ourselves : nevertheless we 
shall probably find occasion as we 
proceed to make as many remarks 
ang drop as many hints of our own 
as the reader may be willing to listen 
to. From acareful perusal of the 
work itself, we are disposed to anti- 
cipate the most favourable results, 
It seems to us powerfully to confirm 
both the facts and the reasonings of 
the advocates in and out of parlia- 
ment for the employment of all peace- 
ful means for the further conversion 
of India; and to supply many new 
arguments to encourage them to go 
forth, with increased confidence, to 
the great work of applying to the 
ignorance and irreligion of the East 
the only remedy which can remove 
them. 

The first letter of Mr. Ward is 
dated, ** The Hercules at Sea, March 
26, 1821.”’ In this letter he de- 
scribes his sensations when, lying on 
the deck of the vessel in which he 
Jirst sailed for India in 1799, he read 
the account of the missionary voyage 
of the Duff, then recently published. 
At that time neither the Bible Socie- 
ty nor its kindred institutions had yet 
risen into existence ; and it needed 
more than ordinary prescience to ex- 
pect that such institutions would ever 
arise, and especially that they should 
originate in a country so nearly af- 
fected by the agitations of the French 
Revolution, and apparently so entire- 
ly absorbed by the war which they 
produced. He could not then but 
exult in the happy progress which 
had been made during his absence 
in advancing the interests of Christ’s 
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kingdom. He also describes the 
feelings with which, when he reach- 
ed India, he was often led to contem- 
plate the circumstances of his new 
situation. 


s¢ Ah! my dear doctor, I can never con- 
vey to your mind that awful feeling of 
Christian solitude, that overwhelming lone- 
liness, which I have sometimes experienced 
when standing, 15,000 miles from a Chris- 
tian land, among forty or fifly thousand mad 
idolaters, hearing their shouts and seeing 
their frenzy. How piercing the thought, 
that this was an exhibition of their mental 
and spiritual condition; this the brutal 
worship, and this the preparation for eter- 
nity, of 500,000,000 of the human race ! 
Oh! under these impressions, the Ciris- 
tian church becomes almost invisible, and 
the work to be‘ accomplished appears so 
prodigious, that nothing but the recollec- 
tion of the promises of Calvary, and of 
Pentecost, preserves the mind from abso- 
lute despair.” pp. 3, 4. 


There is a great air of readity in 
this passage. We can also sympa- 
thize in the satisfaction which the 
author endeavours to delineate in the 
following extract. | 


** But to return to Britain :—to find inthe 
Establishment so many labourers ‘ doing 
the work of evangelists,’ and a Missionary 
Society, increasing daily the extent and the 
sacred energy of its operations -—to per- 
ceive the great increase of Dissenting and 
Wesleyan Methodist chapels, and the vast 
additions to their societies ;—to see the pi- 
ous members of Christian churches visiting 
the benighted villages, and thus dispersing 
the last remains of heathen darkness in 
England ;*—to see rising in every part of 
the country institutions well suited to re- 
move ignorance, profligacy, and misery, 
and the whole of the pious youth in Bri- 
tain engaging in these truly Christian ef- 
forts ;—and to recognise, amidst all this 
increasing ardour, so much Chiristian libe- 
rality and union :—how, my dear sir, how 





* We sincerely wish we could say that 
this were not too sanguine a view of the 
progress made in Chriscianizing our popu- 
lation. What multitudes in London itself, 
and its environs, have never heard the 


voice of Christian instruction directly ad- 
dressed to them, and are as ignorant of 
Christianity as if born Hindoos ! 
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could such an exile, surrounded with sum. 
mer-scenery like this, help exclaiming 
‘ And is this the country of my nativity 
—‘ Thou shaltno more be termed Fop. 
saken ; neither shall thy land any more be 
termed Desolate ; but thou shalt be called 
Hephzibah, and thy land Beulah ; for the 
Lord delighteth in thee.’?” pp, 4—6, 


The second letter is on the spi- 
ritual state of the world, and on the 
causes which have led to the neg. 
lect of the command of Christ to 
preach the Gospel to every creature. 
The conduct of mankind, in ‘refer. 
ence to this command, 1s Certainly 
such as to appal every Christian ob- 
server. ‘There has been no remiss- 
ness in prosecuting the objects of 
literature or science amidst heathen 
nations. The spirit of inquiry has 
conducted men to the most inhospi- 
table regions. Travellers have been 
scorched under the suns of the line, 
or have shivered amidst the icebergs 
of the polar regions: and where the 
stimulus of gain has come in aid of 
this spirit of inquiry, no perils have 
been sufficient to check the step of 
the adventurer. But, notwithstand- 
ing these literary or commercial 
enterprises, and although, at this 
moment, 500 millions out of 900 
millions of immortal beings remain 
under the yoke of Heathenism, and 
100 millions under that of Mahomet, 
yet the great bulk of professing 
Christians sit at home as calmly and 
contentedly as though no command 
had ever been issued, to publish the 
glad tidings of joy to these benighted 
people. 


‘* What pestilential influence,” asks Mr 
Ward, ‘can have thus withered the arms 
of fifiy millions of Christian soldiers to 
whom had been intrusted the sword of the 
Spirit, and neutralized within them all those 
high and sacred principles which had been 
imparted to them in their Christian birth; 
and stript them of those energies which 
under their Great * Captain? had _ been 
enough to conquer the whole world ?” 


And, happily for us, the author 
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‘s not satisfied with merely asking 
the question, but endeavours to sup- 
ly an answer to It. ; 

The first cause which Mr, Ward 
has assigned for the general disobe- 
dience to this injunction of the Sa- 
yiour of the world, is the prevalent 
«celfishness’’ of many bodies of pro- 
fessed Christians: and it cannot be 
doubted that, more or less, all the 
large and generous emotions of the 
soul are restrained by a selfish or 
party spirit in religion. It is true 
that by the Constitution of our nature 
the love of one human being does not 
necessarily stint or narrow our love 
of another; but the selfish passion 
of which we speak greatly narrows, 
ifit does not wholly extinguish, the 
Jove of mankind at large. 

A second cause of this disobedi- 
ence is thus stated by the author: 


‘‘ If we were merely in a profound sleep, 
we might be roused; butthe state of large 
bodies of professing Christians reminds 
one of a garrison, who, to keep out the 
enemy, have kept up the drawbridges so 
long that they cannot be lowered again, 
and thus allegress is prevented. In the 
state of still larger Christian bodies, we 
are reminded of a garrison, who have be- 
come so fond of garrison duty, and garrison 
fare, that they have no wish to enter upon 
the campaign and engage the enemy.” p.17. 


We can understand who the per- 
sons are whom it is intended to cha- 
racterize by the latter comparison ; 
jut we are unable to divine the class 
designated by the former. 

The author assigns, as additional 
sources of the evil, ** certain theo- 
ries’ “which are either directly 
ut vartance with the commission of 
Christ, or which paralyze all mis- 
sionary energy ;’—** those views of 
the Divine Sovereignty which dimi- 
hish, in the mind of the recipient, all 
compassion for the unconverted, and 


. very influential conception of the 


. ~ . e 
| 4osolute and inseparable connexion 
| between the end and the means ;”— 


é . ’ . 
‘those ideas of the atonement which 
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prevent a minister from pressing 
the Gospel calls and Invitations upon 
the unconverted ;”—and the too com- 
mon habit of confining the Christian 
ministry exclusively to the “building 
up of the church,” and not directing 
it also tothe object of converting the 
unconverted. 

On the last of these points we 
shall extract the observations of Mr, 
Ward. 


‘* Many ministers, I fear, seldom preach 
but to believers, and about their duties and 
privileges. Treating the Bible as a text- 
book, and finding it full of that which is to 
make the man of God perfect, they imagine 
that they cannot be wrong while they 
preach from the Bible and according to it ; 
seldom asking themselves this question, 
‘To accomplish what objects was the 
Christian ministry instituted ??) But ought 
we not to understand, that the Bible is 
thus full of instruction to the believer, that 
he may stand in less need of the labours of 
Him, whose main work is to call sinners to 
repent and believe the Gospel? Is it any 
wonder, when the minister makes so small 
a reference to the unconverted, that the 
people should feel no concern for the hea- 
then? It cannot be matter of surprise, 
that additions to such churches are so 
rare: the conversion of sinners is not 
sought after; it makes no prominent part 
of the work of the minister. And if he 
were to devote much of his preaching to 
the calling of sinners, he would inevitably 
be placed among those who are mere no- 
vices in the Knowledge of Cliristian myste- 
ries. A celebrated preacher in Scotland 
was spoken of one day, in my hearing, for 
this very reason,as standing in need of some 
one to teach him the way of the Lord more 
perfectly. And thus the Cliristian minis- 
try is confined to teaching, and the sublime 
work of preaching (evangelizing) is almost 
laid aside.” pp. 18—20. 


Other ministers, he maintains, in 
order to avoid the charge of ‘* le- 
galism, dwell almost exclusively on 
the privileges of believers ;” others 
so “ preach on the subject of elec- 
tion, as to please a congregation, by 
bringing them to indulge the most 
contracted ideas of the kingdom of 
Christ, exhibiting it only in connex- 
ion with the awful display of Divine 
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justice, instead of expanding the 
mind and stimulating it to exertion 
by exhibitions equally scriptural, in 
which we behold the whole world 
brought into the fold of Christ ;’— 
and others, to a far greater extent, 
are sacrificing their duty to the hea- 
then to the eager and criminal pur- 
suit of the world. 

It will at once be perceived that 
the causes above named, with the ex- 
ception of * selfishness” and * love 
of the world,” are not those which 
are of chief influence in the Estab- 
lished Church: and some of them, 
we will own, have not fallen within 
the immediate scope of our own ob- 
servation. They are chiefly to be 
found among the Dissenters. At the 
same lime, we can have no doubt 
that they are in full operation wher- 
ever exaggerated views of doctrine 
prevail ; and we consider the faithful 
enumeration of them by this sensi- 
ble examiner as of great importance. 
Nothing unquestionably ought to 
bring a doctrine mure into suspicion 
with its holders, than its impairing 
or paralyzing the charities of the 
heart: and one of the most appalling 
images that can be presented to the 
mind, is that Gf a congregation calm- 
ly inhaling all the promises of the 
Gospel as their own peculiar inheri- 
tance, and as calmly consigning the 
millions without their own circle to 
perdition, without an effort to res- 
cue them. 

The third ietter relates to the fu- 
ture state of the heathen. On this 
delicate and difficult topic the author 
speaks with hesitation; but he puts 
the following questions, to which the 
contender for the future happiness of 
the heathen will not feel it easy to 
reply :— 


** What becomes of numerous passages, 
speaking such language as the following? 
—*‘ That whosoever believeth might not pe- 
rish ;’—* They that sin without law shall 
perish without law ;’—* Be not deceived ; 


neither fornicators, nor idolaters, &c. &c. 


shall inherit the kingdom of God ;)—< At 
that time ye were without hope ;"—* The 
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fearful, and the unbelieving, and idolaters, 
&c. shall have their portion in the Jake) 
&e. How shall we account for the feel. 
ings of the Apostle of the heathen, for a 
life of incredible exertion like his, and for 
his language, ¢ I became all things to all 
men, if by any means I might save some,’ 
—if the heathen are not in danger of being 
lost? Finally, if heathens are notin a 
perishing condition, and if carrying the 
Gospel to them will bring them into such 
state, then the very reverse of this passage 
will be true; * How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings !? &c.” pp. 30, 31. 


The following statement is both 
striking, and, we think, truly awful, 


“© I have no objection, if such an idea can 
be fairly established, to believe, that Cor. 
nelius’s prayers were heard while a hea. 
then and destitute of faith in Christ ; and 
that God may, by his Spirit, change the 
hearts of heathens, as he does those of dy. 
ing infants, imparting to them the bless. 
ings of salvation through the Redeemer, 
But then I must observe, that, amidst a 
pretty large acquaintance with the heathen 
in India, I have never seen one man who 
appeared to ‘fear God and work righ- 
teousness.’”? pp. 31, 32. 


We are far from meaning to con- 
tend that the heathen are excluded 
from all possible benefit of the me. 
diatorial sacrifice; it must be ad- 
mitted, however, that * meetness’ for 
heaven is always spoken of in Scrip- 
ture as an essential qualification forit. 
But where is the ‘meetness, genc- 
rally speaking, of the heathen ? Isit 
to be imparted by the charms of the 
Obi man, or the prescribed austeri- 
ties of the Brahmin? Will a peni- 
tent find it on a bed of spikes, or 
uoder the car of Juggernaut ; in the 
mud of the Ganges, or amidst the 
wanton dances and songs of the at- 
tendants on the tempies? It is 
not our wish to push the argu 
ment to its almost necessary con 
clusion as to the final condition 
of the heathen; but surely it is im- 
possible not to infer from it the 
strong, and even imperious, duly 
of toiling hand and heart in the 
promulgaticn of the Gospel ameng 
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them. When eternity is at stake, 
it is not necessary fo prove that they 
must be miserable. It is more than 
enough ¢0 doudé whether they will be 
1pYe 
«+ fourth letter of Mr. Ward, is 
on the philosophical systems of the 
Hindoos ; and as it comprehends in 
a short space the substance of some 
obscure and tedious volumes on this 
subject, we shall make a few extracts 
from it. Mr.Ward sets out by stat- 
jing, that three of the six schools of 
India are, strictly speaking, Atheis- 
tic; and that he Considers these 


Atheistic systems as substantially - 


prevalent throughout China, Japan, 
the Burman Empire, Siam, and Cey- 
lon; so that, probably, not less than 
three hundred millions of human be- 
ings are, to this hour, living under a 
sysiem of avowed Atheism. 

Nor do the systems of their pro- 
fessed Theists approximate much 
more closely to real religion than 
those of pure Atheism. Let Mr. 
Ward himself describe one of those 
in the highest reputation among 
them. 


“These philosophers, of whom Védvas, 
the compiler of the védu, was one of the 
most distinguished, taught, that every 
thing we can see, or form any conception 
of, is to be referred to one or the other of 
these two principles : it is either spirit or 
matter, since, besides these, nothing else 
exists; that all spirit is God; that God ex- 
ists without attributes in a state of efernal 
repose, intangible, unconnected with any 
of the forms of matter. <A state of pro- 
found sleep,in which the individusl has no 
mental exercise whatever, and the state of 
the unrufled ocean, are alluded to by this 
philosopher as emblems of the state and 
blessednesss of spirit. Speculations like 
these, making known a Being without at- 
tributes and having no connexion with crea- 
tures, is surely nothing better than pure 
Atheism; nor is the practical system 
founded on these theories an atom better 
than the theory.” pp. 39, 40. 


These instructers further teach, 
that “the spirit in man is individuats 
Christ. Obsery. No. 236. 
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ed Deity ;” that the great business 
of life is to seek emancipation from 
matter; that this emancipation is to 
be sought by bodily austerities ; and 
a list of such austerities is supplied 
for the benefit of the devotee. These 
devotees are termed “ jogees ;” and, 
where they are sincere, the most 
terrible severities are perpetrated on 
their own persons. A more ques. 
tionable class are described by Mr. 
Ward, in language which conveys a 
lively picture of the state of Hin- 
dostan. 


“ Amongst the religious mendicants, 
the mimicry of jogeeism manifests itself in 
a variety of shapes:—here comes a man 
having a tiger’s skin thrown over his shoul- 
ders: in the dress of a forest-resident he 
is aware that he has access to the heart of 
a Hindoo, and that by this means, he can 
open the hand of charity. Another men- 
dicant, from the same motives, professes to 
have made a vow of perpetual silence: the 
villagers crowd around him, and present to 
him milk, sweetmeats, rice, &c. With such 
a proximity to the jogee he is sure not to 
starve, although he dare ask for nothing. 
I have seen several individuals of the order 
of Oorduvahoos, having the right arm, 
stiff and withered, raised above the head, 
and unable to lower it. Such a devotee, 
with his long hair, clotted with mud, tied 
round his head like a turban, with his 
emaciated and vacant face, rendered still 
more dismal by being besmeared with 
ashes, and with his body nearly naked, ex- 
bibits one of the most pitiale sights on 
earth. The Asiatic Researches contain an 
account and an engraving of an ascetic who 
constantly lay on a bed of spikes. I once 
saw at Calcutta twre Hindoos, each of 
whom had surrounded himself with three 
large wood fires, so near to his body as al- 
most to scorch him, while the vertical sun 
beat upon his bare head, Each day was 
passed in the practice of these ausierities ; 
and it was said, that these men remained 
up to the neck in the Ganges during a can 
siderable part of the night, They thus ex- 
posed themselves to the greatest degree 
of heat and cold they could endure, ta dry 
up all the juices of the body, and ta annihi- 
late all sensible connexion between spirit 
and matter, thatthey might be prepared 
for absorption into the ocean of spirit. 
Some masern jogees go without clothes, 
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to hold up the idea that they are destitute 
of passions. And the names by which two 
large bodies of mend. cants are distinguish- 
ed, ae intended to convey the same im- 
pression, viz. Votragee, fiom voi, destitute 
of, and raag, passion; Sunyasee, from soonyn, 
destitute of, and asu, desire.” pp. 44—46. 


Mr. Ward is disposed to think, 
that as all the Hindoos imagine their 
future happiness dependant upon the 
**emancipation of spirit” by the ‘ab- 
sorption of matter’? in their own 
persons, scarcely any die with strong 
hopes of happiness, except those 
who destroy themselves. How great 
the contrast between such a state, 
and the calm and holy repose of the 
real believer in the Gospel ! 

The fifth letter is on the popular 
superstition of the Hindoos; a point 
on which, of course, the evidence of 
Mr Ward is of the highest impor- 
tance. 

How striking is the following brief 
statement! 


“On landing in Bengal, in the year 1793, 
our brethren found themselves surrounded 
with a pepulation of heathens (aot includ- 
ing the Mahometans) amounting to at least 
one hundred miilions of souls. 


*©On the subject of the divine nature, 
withthe verbal admission of the doctrine 
ci the divine unity, they heard these idela- 
ters speak of 350 000,000 of gods. Amidst 
imnumerable idol temples, they found none 
erected for the worship of the one living 
and true God, Services without end they 
saw performed in honour of the elements 
and deified heroes, but heard not one voice 
tuned to the praise oremployed inthe ser- 
vice ofthe one God. Unacquainted with 
the moral perfections of Jehovah, they saw 
this imuense population prostrate before 
dead matter, before the monkey, the ser- 
pent, before iduls the very personifications 
of sin; and they found this animal, this rep- 
te, and the lecher Krishnu and his concu- 
bine Radha, among the faveurite deities of 
the Hindeos, Atl these millions in’ pros- 
trate homage before the instrument of the 
fall, here called Ununtu, the everlasting,— 
before sin, deified in the persons of an in- 
famous lecher and his concubine! Lower 
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than this, human reason cannot fall, the 
human being cannot be precipitated. ‘py 
one hundred millions of men in sucha state 
of deplorable ignorance and alienation from 
God, was it not of the fast consequence, 
that the glorious nature of the true God, 
whom to know is life eternal, should ba 
made known?” pp. S1—5.. 


Thus ignorant of the nature of 
God, they are, of course, equally 
unacquainted with every principle of 
the Divine government, with thelaw 
of God, with the corruptions of the 
heart, with the turpitude of sin; nor 
can we be surprised to see them 
plunging by myriads into the stream 
of the sacred river, as a sufficient 
ablution from their transgressions, 
To this it may be added, that the 
bulk of this enormous muititude re- 
gard their present actions, not as the 
effect of volition, but as the neces- 
sary results of certain actions in a 
previous staie of existence ; and that 
they believe in an almost endless 
migration of souls into bodies even 
of the most degraded nature. Mr. 
Ward's account of the discoveries 
made by himself and his brethren, as 
to this point,is truly affecting. 


‘By a future state, they perceived that 
a Hndoo commonly understands nathing 
more than transmigration; and that he 
dies with the expectation of immediately 
rising to birth again in some cther body— 
in that of a dog, or acat, or a worm fecding 
on ordure; that if be has commiutted some 
dreadful crime, he expects to fall fur a time 
into some one of the dreadful states of tor- 
ment described in the shastru. They dis: 
covered, that no Hindeo, except he has 
given all his wealth to the priests, or has 
performed some other act of splendid 
merit; or except he drown himselfina 
sacred river, or perish onthe funeral pile; 
has the least hope of happiness after death. 
‘Those who are supposed to attain heppl- 
ness, are said to ascend to the heavens of 
the gods, where, for a lmitea pericd, they 
enjoy an unbou ded indulgence in sensual 
sratfication, This is the only heaven 
of conscious bliss held out to a Hindog, 
and held cut to him on conditions which 


the ‘great bulk of the people find to & 
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impracticable. The state beyond this, 
reserved exclusively for jogees, is ubsorps 
tion, or a complete loss of separate exist. 
ence in union to the soul of the workd. 
How important te pour into the lap of all 
these millions, living without Ged, and 
without Christ, and without hope, the un- 
searchable riches of Christ; to carry to 
them the news of life and immortality, that 
they may possess that hope which is as an 
anchor tothe soul, both sure and steadfast, 
and which is the source of a purification 
terminating ineverlasting perfection!” pp. 
59, 60. 


The sixth Ietter is on the state of 
females in Hindostan.—On this sub- 
ject, Mr. Ward has already address- 
ed the British public. And how 
strong is the claim established by 
such statements on the minds of 
women living under the genial influ- 
ence of the Gospel! The condition 
of the Hindoo female is, from first 
to last, degraded and miserable. It 
is stated by the author, that even the 
birth ofa female is, on account of the 
expenses of her education, and other 
causes, considered as a calamity in 
the fumily of a Hindoo. Hence, 
her first encounter is with the frowns 
of those who are her natural guar- 
dians. In the tribe of the Rajpoots, 
all the female infants are without 
ceremony put to death; and when 
one parent had ventured for a time 
to deviate from the established prac- 
tice, the resentment of his tribe at 
length compelled him to propitiate 
their anger by the butchery of his 
child. Nota single school for girls 
exists all over the country ; and they 
live therefore for the first twelve 
years of their existence in a state of 
the most unbroken vacuity and list- 
lessness. The female is then perhaps 
betrothed, without her consent, to 
some youth she has never seen; 
and, should the boy die even before 
they are brought together, she is 
considered as his widow, and is ex- 
pected to be burnt on his funeral pile ; 
or, as every widow is forbidden to 
marry, she often becomes a prey to 
the seducer, and ends a life of sen- 
Suality, by a premature death of 
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wretchedness and guilt. In some 
cases, fifty young women are cram- 
med into the harem of one Bramin. 

Mr. Ward thus continues the 
descripiion of their wretched con- 
dition— 


“ Supposing, however, that the Hindoo 
female is happily married, she remains a 
prisoner and a slave in the louse of her 
husband, She knows nothing of the ad- 
vantages ofa liberal intercourse with man- 
kind. She is not permitted to speak toa 
person of the other sex, if she belong to a 
respectable family, except to old men very 
neatly allied in blood: she retires at the 
appearance ofa male guest, She never 
eats with her husband, but partakes of 
what he leaves. She receives no benefit 
from books, vor from society ; and thongia 
the Hindoos do not affirm, with some Ma- 
hometans, that females have no se uls, they 
treat them as though this was their belief. 
What companions for their husbands— 
what mothersthese! Yes, it is not fe- 
males alone who are the sufferers; while 
such is the mental condition of the sex, of 
how much happiness must husbands, chil- 
dren, and secety at large be deprived ! 
What must be the state of that country, 
where female mind, and the female pre- 
sence,* are things unknown ! 


“This vacuity of thought, these habits 
of indolence, and this total want of informa. 
tion, of principles, and of society, leave the 
Hindoo female an easy prey to seduction, 
and the devoted slave of superstition, 
Faithfulness to marriage-vows is aln ost 
unknown ia India; and where the manners 
of the East allow of it, the females mani- 
fest a more enthusiastic attachment to 
the supersti'ions of the country than even 
the men, The-religious mendicants, the 
priests, and the public shows preserve 
an overwhelming infiuence over the fe- 
male mind. Many become mendicants ; 
and some undertake long pilgrimages. In 
short, the power of superstition over the 
female in ladia has no parallel in any other 
country, 


“In what other part of the world could 
sixteen females be found, in a etste of pers 
fect health, plunging with one concent into 
a watery grave, under a religious impulse ? 
The progress of this extraordinary immoe 
lation, as described by Captain , a 
spectator, exhibits a determination in the 








*** The lowest orders of females alone 
are seen in numbers in the streets,”? 
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work of self murder which is most extra- 
ordinary. These sixteen females, accom- 
panied by as many priests, went in boats 
on the river opposite Allahabad, and pro- 
ceeded to the spot where the Ganges and 
the Jumna, two sacred rivers, unite their 
purifying streams. Each victim had a large 
earthen pan slung over euaels shoulder, 
She descended over the side of the boat 
into the river, and was then held up by a 
priest till she had filled the pans from the 
river, when the priest let go his hold, and 
the pans dragged her to the bottom. And 
thus died, amidst the applauses of the 
spectators, and assisted by the priests of 
the country, sixteen females, as a single 
offering to the demon of destruction. They 
died under the firm persuasion that this 
was the direct way to heaven ! The priests 
enjoyed the scene, and spoke of it to their 
friends as a pleasant morning gambol. 
We have here no weepers ; no remon- 
Strants ; no youth interposing to save them 
to svciety. They go down to the bottom, 
as loose stones which have no adhesion to 
the quarry, as creatures for which society 
hasno use. Nor must you suppose, my 
dear friend, that this is a solitary instance : 
these immolations are so common, that 
they excite very little anxiety indeed at Al- 
lahabad, and beyond that city they are 
scarcely mentioned.” pp, 69—75. 


The following account of the burn- 
ing of widows, more precise than 
any we have seen, will be perused 
with horror by our readers. 


“ The funeral pile consists of a quantity 
of faggots laid on the earth, rising in 
hei, "ht about three feet from the ground, 
abou * four feet wide, and six feet in length. 
After the female bas declared her resolu- 
tion to ‘eat fire,’ as the people call it, she 
leaves }, eT house for the last time, ac- 
companiea by her children, relations, and 
afew neigi \bours. She proceeds to the 
river, where @pries' attends upon her, and 
where certain Ceremonies are performed, 
accompanied wi th ablutions, These over, 
she comes up 1.7 the pile, which may be 
ten yardée fram the brink of the river, She 
walks around the p ‘le several times, scat- 
tering parched carn, &'c. as she goes round, 
and at Jength lass herself down on the pile 
by the dead hody, Jaying her arm over it, 
Two cords having been laid across the 
pile, and under the dead be dy, with these 
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cords the dead body and the living body 
are now tied fast together. A large quan. 
tity of faggots are then laid upon the 
bodies, and two levers are brought over 
the pile to press down the widow, ang 
prevent her from escaping when the flames 
begin to scoreli her. Her eldest son, avert. 
ing his face, with a lighted torch in his 
hand, then sets fire tothe pile. The drums 
are immediately sounded, which, with the 
shouts of the mob, eflectually drown the 
shrieks of the widow surrounded by the 
flames.” pp. 74—76. 


Mr. Ward describes the “ bury. 
ing alive’? of the widow with the 
same exactness ; but we will not now 
sheck the feelings of our readers 
with the recital, And iH is happily 
the less necessary, as the denbts of 
the public as to the numbers destroy. 
ed by these processes are now set to 
rest for ever by the official docu- 
ments placed before parliament; 
from which it eppears that, in Bengal 
alone, not less that eight hundred 
were burned within one year. 

The seventh letter is dedicated 
to the general cruelty of the Hindoo 
superstition. On this point i }s the 
less essential for us to enter, as it 
has again and again been exposed 
in our volumes. We shall give a 
single extract however, partly on 
account of the fact it contains, and 
partly on account of the reflection 
founded upon iit. 


“© Every Hindoo, in the hour of deatb, 


is hurried to the side of the Ganges, or 
some other sacred river, if near enough 
to one of these rivers, where he is laid, 
in the agonies of death, exposed to the 
burning sun by day, and to the dews and 
cold of the night, The water of the river 
is poured plentifully down him, if be can 
swallow it; avd his breast, forehead, and 
arms, are besmeared with the mud of the 
river (for the very muce of the Ganges is 
supposed to have purifying properties.) 
Just before the soul quits the body, he ts 
laid on the earth, and then immersed up to 
the middle in the stream, while his rela- 
tions stand aromnd bim, tormenting him in 
these his last moments with superstitious 
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rites, and increasing a hundred fold the 
ains of dying. Very often, where recove-. 
ry might be reasonably hoped for, these 
barbarous rites bring on premature death. 
It is pretty certain, that many private mur- 
ders, using these rites, are perpetrated.— 
How different the hopes, how strikingly 
different the exit, of a dying Christian! 
What a blessed contrast to all this, the 
deaths of Pitumbur, of Futik, and of Rug- 
hoo a PP. 92—94. 

Inthe eighth letter, the author en- 
ters as minutely as the grossness of 
the subject will allow him to do, on 
the sensualities of the Hindoos; sen- 


sualities which, though long disputed, . 


are now so universally admitted and 
reprobated as not to require further 
notice or castigation from us. 

The ninth letter respects the fruit- 
less and painful anxiety of the Hin- 
doos as to a future state. Ignorant 
as they are of the nature of their fu- 
ture condition, such is the anxiety on 
that point infused into the heart by its 
original framer, that a vast propor- 
tion of their superstitious practices 
evidently point to the end of secur- 
ing themselves against its possible 
risks and penalties. The following 
delineation of the modes adupted to 
attain this object is presented to us 
by Mr. Ward. 


“1. Here is a man entering on a pil- 
grimage so fullof perils and hardships, that 
he makes his will before he leaves his fami- 
ly He expects to travel a theusand miles 
perhaps on foot, andio be absent more than 
twelve months, begging his way there and 
home again, Ask him why he encounters 
all these terrors, and he will tell you that 
his salvation requires it, 2. Under that 
tree sits a man repeating the name of his 
guardian deity, counting the repetitions by 
his bead-roll, He employs a part ofeach 
day in this work, which he intends to con- 
tinue till death. §. Ask all these men 
andl women the reasons for their incessant 
ablutions in the Ganges, and they will tell 
you that it is to wash away their sins, 
4. Here is a poor man brought ina litter, 
inthe very aponies of death, that he may 
not die without receiving the benefit of the 
Ganges. Another man is seen throwing 


one of the bones of his deceased relation 
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into the river, that at least he may not be 
left without some resourse in the state to 
which he is gone. 5. Rich men spend in 
some cases, as mucl as 20,000/. and even 
40,000/. in the funeral rites for the good of 
the soul of a parent. 6. Finally all the 
dreadful fmmolations which have been 
mentioned, have the good of a future state 
for their object, 


‘And thus the Hindoo spends much time 
every day in religion; and many give up 
all their comforts, make the most costly 
sacrifices, endure fatigue, pain, and famine, 
for the good of the soul. Yea, some meet 
death in its most terrible forms, under the 
hope of obtaining the happiness of a future 
State.” pp. i08—110. 


He alone can appreciate the value 
of the Christian atonement who has 
escaped from the bondage of self- 
justification, into the glcrious liberty 
of the children of Cod. Let those 
who are thus emancipated, whose 
chains the Ange! of the Covenant has 
thus touched and broken, go forth in 
the spirit of gratitude and love, to 
implore the same boon for the de- 
jected millions of Hindostan. 

The tenth letter is on the highly 
important topic of “ the necessity of 
a greater union in prayer for Divine 
influence.” It is one proof of the 
merciful interference of God in our 
own privileged times, that so many 
zealous apostles of this particular 
truth should have been raised up just 
ata crisis when men appeared to be 
declining into low conceptions of the 
necessity of u Divine influence. On 
the continent, as well as at home, we 
have reason to believe that this point 
has been particularly dwelt upon by 
many of the friends of religion; and 
the most important results may be 
confidently anticipated from such la- 
bours, We are pained, but not sur- 
prised, to hear Mr. Ward, who is 
both an intelligent and impartial ob- 
server; and who, coming new to 
the consideration of our state, is less 
likely to receive a bias from any ex- 
traneous influence ; remark, that he 
seems to himself to discover, in some 
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instances, in the public meetings of 
this country, a disposition, rather to 
exalt man, than to honour God. At 
one period, this temper of mind was, 
we think, very conspicuous in our 
public meetings; but we had hoped 
that dificulty and disappointmentJn 
many cf our religious enterprises, the 
failure of many who had promised to 
run well, and the various checks sus- 
tained from time to time inthe march 
of truth and benevolence, had served 
to recall usin some degree from our 
wanderings, to withdraw our confi- 
dence from human agency, and to 
fix it upon the power of God. It 
was by a hope of witnessing this com- 
pensatory process, that we had re- 
conciled ourselves .i9 many disap- 
pointments; and it would be bad 
indeed, were. we to suffer the cor- 
rection without learning the lesson it 
is intended to convey. QOur Indian 
monitor seems to think that our pro- 
gress in this particular has been 
small. We venture then to hope, 
that his salutary warnings on the 
subject will not be thrown away ; 
and that should the providence of 
God cast him again on his native 
shores, he will find the presumption 
of our religicus infancy superseded 
by lowliness as to ourselves, and un- 
measured confidence in the tender. 
ness and power of God.—We are 
glad to transcribe in our own pages 
the strong declarations of the author 
on this subject. 


‘Instead of fasting and prayer at these 
freat seasons, (namely, the annual mis- 
sionary meetings in London.) we keepa 
religious jubilee, although 607,000,000 of 
the beings to whom it refers, die every 
thirty vears * without God, without Christ, 
and without hope in the world !) We meet 
with the feelings of conquerors, when, in 
fact, the whole country remains in the 
hands of the enemy. 


** The anxiety felt by missionaries on this 
subject, it is probable, is increased by their 
residence among the idolaters ; by behold- 
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ing whole countries perishing; so that the 
ii istike a person watking throug gh 
a populous town in India, in’ the extremity 
of a famine, when the streets are filled wih 
crowds of the famished and dying inhabj. 
iants; by havieg hadto grapple with the 
tremendous difficulties in the way of con. 
version among the heathen, in addition tg 
those which exist in what is called a Chrig. 
tian country. Britain contains many thou. 
sands of fanhful ministers. Even Wales, 
which has not so great a population as the 
town of Calcutta, in Bengal, has a thousand, 
These ministers are surrounded with large 
attentive congregations, and conversions 
are now and then produced. Here then 
the want of divine influence is less mani. 
fest: But in HindoosVvhan millions are to 
be taught. The labourers are lost among 
this dense population Ike a drop in the 
ocean, The prejudices of the natives; 
their superstition, ignorance of all Scrip. 
ture-tru lis, their levity, their multiplied 
errors; their slavish subjection to. the 
priests ; the difficulties of the languages; 
and the terrific deprivations followimg a 
profession of Christianity ;—these and 
many other difficulties, added to the natu- 
ralenmity, hard. ess, and unbelief of the 
heart, all lead the mind of the missionary 
to feel the need of Divine help. His spirit 
is bowed down within him, when he sees 
himself surrounded only with idol temples, 
idolatrous priests, rites, and cruelties ; and 
when those fur whom his very heart bleeds, 
treat his most serious addresses with con. 
tempt or ridicule. How often is he ready 
to ask, ‘Can these dry bones live ? O Lord 
Gad, thou (only) Knowest.? If the friends 
of missiens could realize the scenes with 
which the missionary is surrounded, they 
would be better able to participate in the 
deep anxiety felt by him, relative to those 
influences which make the Gospel ‘the 
Power of Gopn.’” pp, 125—126. 


The twelfth letteris onthe success 
which has attended the missionary 
cause In India. Let us consider, for 
a moment, a few of the many difficul- 
ties with which it has had to contend; 
the alleged antiquity of the Hindvo 
religious system, and its thorough 
amalgamation with their laws, cus- 
toms, and prejudices; its innumera- 
ble champions, especially among the 
classes deriving from it the most 
important distinctions and privi- 
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leges: the supposed uncleanness of 
every European visitor, and therefore 
of every missionary, which absolute- 
ly prohibits his approach to a Hin- 
dyo; the remoteness of every train 
of thought in the mind ofthe Hindoos 
from the statements of the Gospel; 
their peculiar levity of character, and 
the deadness of conscience superin- 
duced by habits of sensuality; the 
law of caste, and the terror of forfelt- 
ing Its distinctions. Mr. Ward, 
however, singles out the following 
circumstances, as having constitut- 
ed the chief impediments to the 


success Of missionary labours. A. 


voyage of at least five months, and 
over 15,000 miles of ocean; the im- 
mense expense, amounting to 600/, 
for the preparation, outfit, and voyage 
ofeach missionary ; the great mor- 
tality among new comers, in that 
sultry climate; the difficulty of the 
languages to be acquired; and the 


direct hostility of the government of 


India. ‘*Did ever cause,” as he 
asks, ‘appear to be more hope- 
less?’’—But let us now consider the 
actual results of the labours of the 
Baptist Missionaries alone. 


© All these difficulties have been overcome. 


“Six hundred Hindeos have renounced 
their gods, the Ganges, and their priests, 
and have shaken from their limbs the chain 
of the caste. 


‘The distance between Britain and Ja. 
dia has been annihilated, for fifty convert. 
ed natives have become, in some sense, 
Missionaries. 


“Twenty five of these fifiy languages 
have been conquered, 


™ The Hindoos all aver Bengal are soli- 
cing schools for their children at the 
hands of the Missionaries. 


“And, The government and our coun- 
(rymen are affording the most important 
aid in the introduction of light and know- 
ledge into India. ‘He mus‘r increase.’ ” 
Pp. 150, 151. 


We have not spice to extract the 
details which the author has collect- 
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ed under each of these heads; but 
they are truly cheering to the mind. 
And let it be observed, that the suc- 
cesses of the Baptist Missionaries 
are but a part of the generaltriumph 
of the Gospel inthe East. If we 
consult the records of the Danish 
Missionaries, those of the London 
and Methodist and Church Missiona- 
ry Societies, and those also of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, we shall find largely sprin- 
kled over each, materials for gratitude 
and hope. The following quotation 
contains matter so new tous, and so 
truly satisfactory to the friends of 
missions, that we cannot persuade 
ourseives to withhold it. 


‘“ Did distance and climate present 
serious impediments to the evangelization 
of India ?—Providence has raised up fifty 
preachers on the spot: the languages and 
the climate are their own; and with the 
manners and opinions of the people to whom 
they preach they are perfectly familiar. 
Not an error amongst them which they 
cannot detect and refute. If the Holy 
Spirit pour upon these agents plentifully of 
his sacred influences, then each one of 
them will become, as an itinerant and a 
preacher, equal to ten English missionaries. 
Krishnu, Rammoliun, Sébukram, Rampru- 
sad, and other Hindoo ministers, are pos- 
sessed of very respectable talents ; andthe 
effects of the ministry of these and other 
natives have been far more powerful than 
those of foreigners. Large societies, or 
churches, exist at Chittagong, Sahébgury, 
Dinagepore, Calcutta, and Serampore; and 
almost ull these converts have been gaiher- 
ed by the Hindoo preachers, The same 
may be said of at least three out of four of 
the six or seven hundred heathen converts 
connected with our mission: they owe 
their conversion to their own countrymen. 
And these by the Great Shepherd have 
been provided onthe spot ; and the climate 
is as friendly to their healih as that of 
ingland ts to i's natives, Add to all this, 
the existence of a missionary Hindoo col- 
lege, where these Hindoo candidates for 
the Christian ministry may receive for the 
sacred office all the human preparation 
possible; and then will be seen how won- 
derfully, how providentially, distance and 
climate have been surmounted. In the 
funds recentiy contributed in England and 
America, will be found a steficient previ. 
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sion for the annual support of nearly twenty 
Hindoo missionary students.” pp. 152— 
154. 


The twelfth letter relates to the 
success of the Baptist Mission in 
India, especially as it respects the 
number and character of the converts. 
It has been seen that more than 600 
Hindoos have been initiated into the 
Christian profession by baptism ; 
that filly of these Asiatic converts 
are now employed in the instruction 
of others, several of whom are men 
of talents, and all appear to be men 
of real piety ; that large numbers of 
children are under a course of school- 
Instruction ; and that many convert- 
ed Hindoos have died rejoicing in 
the faith of the Saviour of sinners. 
Mr. Ward has presented us witha 
short biographical sketch of fonr of 
these converts. The last anecdote, 
respecting Rughoo, is very interest- 
ing. 


** Rughoo, a Hindoo somewhat advanced 
in life when baptized, had been the devot- 
ed slave of the priests; at six different 
times, according to the number of scars in 
his back, he had been swung in the air, 
suspended by large hooks thrustthrough the 
integuments of his back, and continuing thus 
suspended at each time a quarter of an 
hour. In one of my visits to him, just be- 
fore his death, he expressed himself in the 
most artless manner, 1 asked him some 
question in reference to the presence of 
Christ with him; when he tmmediately 
put his hand upon his heart, and said, ‘He 
is here,—he is here. I feel that he is 


here.””? p.173. 


The next letter is on the success 
of the translations of the holy Scrip- 
tures in India. On this subject, 
however interesting and important, 
the details are so completely before 
the public that we shall not think it 
necessary to make any extracts. 

The fourteenth letter presents us 
with a statement of the success of 
the native schools in India. The au- 
thor, after giving us a powerful de- 
lineation of the causes which contri- 
bute to render education so essential 
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in India, presents us with the follow. 
ing account of the mode of instruc. 
tion employed. 


“The great object of these schools is to 
supply the children with the elements of 
knowledge in history, astronomy, geogra. 
phy, natural history, &c, which is done by 
means of what are called scientific copy. 
books. Each copy contains (in two, three 
or four lines) some popular facts in refer. 
ence to these subjects. Reading ang 
writing are thus secured ; and, by having 
the copies committed to memory, which js 
an essential part of the plan, the mind be. 
comes stored with knowledge well calcu. 
lated to prepare it for the rejection of g 
system of polytheism, at war with every 
principle of reason, and every part of Dj. 
vine revelation. Passages of Scripture 
suited to meet the particular errors of the 
Hindoo system make a part of these copies, 


“The effects of these schools, in eman. 
cipating the youthful mind, may be rather 
distant; but they are infallibly sure, It is 
a singular fact, respecting the converts 
among us who have apostatized into open 
sin, that not more than one or two appear 
to have gone back to idolatry ; they seem 
to have lost the power of lifting up the 
hand again to the idol, In) Ram-Mohun. 
Roy, of Calcutta, we have another proof, 
that the knowledge of European science 
and the practice of idolatry are incompati- 
ble. This bramhun has written against 
polytheism, and yet he is by no means a 
Christian. 


‘The Hindoo youth are of very quick 
capacity, and are capable of the most ex- 
tensive improvement. Already many of 
their prejudices and fears are removed; 
they are brought nearer to Europeans; 
they become familiar with the printed char- 
acter, The new objects brought before 
them in these school-books begin to excite 
their astonisiiment, and they carry their 
books home when finished, where their 
friends and neighbours may read them.” 
pp. 195—195. 


What a happiness is it to learn 
from the author, that, when he left 
Hindoostan, more than two years 
Since, there were already, ‘in the 
schools connected with Serampore 
alone, 8000 heathen children!” 
We should have been glad if 


our limits had allowed us to ex 
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tract largely from the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
jetters respectively, on the subjects 
of the late moral improvements iu In- 
dia, the striking nature ofthe change 
wrought in the views and character 
of a converted Hindoo, the certainty 
of the final triumphs of the Gospel, 
and the duties of the Eastern Mis- 
siunary. Each of these, and espe- 
cially the last, contains much new 
and important matter. Happy shall 
we be to find that many young men 
of piety and enterprise are quickened 
by the call of the author to devote 
themselves tothis undertaking. Per- 
suadedas we are, that, in the end, the 
great work of conveision is to be ac- 
complished, under God, by native 
teachers, still we have by no means 
as yet arrived at the period when 
a deficiency of European teachers 
would not be likely to render abortive 
fur ages all the schemes for the con- 
version of the world. Whilst the 
work is in its infancy, it must be pro- 
secutcd by Europeans. No other 
insteucters can be found who can be 
trusted to act alone; who will not 
themselves need instructers; who 
can exhibit, not merely the doctrines 
of the Gospel, but the lives of its 
disciples ; and, by so doing, win over 
the natives to an abandonment of 
their impurities, and an adoption of 
the pure and self-denying habits of 
the followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. 

The four next letters respect the 
doctrines, practices, numbers, &c. of 
the Mennonites; a sect of persons 
rejecting infant baptism, and in this 
point, and almost in this alone, re- 
sembling the Baptist community, of 
Which Mr. Wardisamember. This 
sect appears to exist, though with 
little intercommunion, or general or 
even) particular discipline, in Hol- 
land, in parts of Denmark, Germany, 
and Prussia, in Russia, and in the 
United States of America, to the 
amount of about 30,000 individuals, 
Mr. Ward is, we think, a little over 
anxious to identify them with his 

Christ. Observ. No. 256. 
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own peculiar community; and this 
is the more remarkable, as he ac- 
knowledges thatin Holland, alibougi 
they do not baptize Infants, they bup- 
tize wll persons about the age of six- 
teen; requiring from them, indeed, 
some “accountol tieir repentance,” 
Lut not, as far as we can learn, re- 
quirlug what is the sine gua non of 
the baptism of English beptists, the 
signs of real conversion in the indi- 
vidual coming to baptism. Neisher 
do the Duich Mennonites appear to 
Insist Upon gmmersion, Lut treat of 


“immersion” aud ** poune on of 


water’? as equally apiceabie tu the 
willof God. In this respect the node 
of baptism would appear to approach 
nearer to that of the Church of Eny- 
land, inwhich * immersion,’ if net 
as Customary as, is wt least cqually 
Canonical with, * pouring on” or 
“spriukiing.” How far would the 
following sentence describe the cir- 
cumstances of English Baptisis? in 
some parts of North Holiand youny 
people (of this sect,) both bride and 
bridegroom, are baptized on the day 
oftheir marriage.” Of this sect tu 
America Mr, Ward exprcesly says, 
‘they are not to be confounded with 
the English Baptists in America, but 
avree in doctrine with the Reformed 
Charch.” The individual who has 
supplied Mr. Watd with a brict his- 
tory of the Mennonites, does tit wp- 
pear to possess very high claims to 
profound or even accurate reasoning. 
The following sentence wiil not, we 
suppose, serve entirely to overthrow 
the misplaced confidence of a Papist 
in the antiquity of bis church, 


6* We have now seen that the Baptists, 
who were formerly called Annabaptists, 
and in later times Menneniles, were tie 
original Waldenses; and who bave lo: Be 
in the history of the chureh, recciwwed the 
honour of that origin, Onthisgecount, the 
Baptists may be considered us the only 
Christian community which has steod snce 
the times of the Apostles ; sud as a Clitis- 
tian society which has preseived pure the 
doctrines of the Gospel through all :ges. 
The perfectly correct externa! aud internal 
economy of the Baptist denommation tends 
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to confirm the truth, disputed by the 
Romish Church, that the Reformation 
brought about in the sixteenth century was 
in the highest degree necessary ; and at 
the same time goesto refute the erroneous 
notion of the Catholics, that their commu- 
hion is the most ancient!” pp, 259, 
260. 


f, as the author contends, the 
Baptists are Mennonites, end the 
Mennonttes descendants of the Wal- 
denses, and the Waldenses, as he 
wdmits, a sect of the twelfth century, 
niay not the Papists admit all the 
dates and facts of the author, and yet 
Insist on the superior antiquity of a 
church which they profess to trace 
up at least to the time of Constan- 
line? 

Yo the whole, it becomes us to 
add, that the spiritofthe concluding 
chapters of this work 1s not so pleas- 
ling as the carlicr part of it, and not 
quite such as we bad anticipated in 
aman of Mr. Ward’s high charecter 
and powers of observation. He gives 
us, for Instance, the following me- 
morandum from his pocket-bock, 
mude when travelling in America, 
und desizned evidently to exalt the 
circumstances of that country at the 
expense of his own :— Phat coun- 
yy tiust be a happy cone in which 
the poor can ebtain a respectable 
education for thetr children for noth- 
ing; where each man of good cha- 
cter, without regard to his sect, 
becomne a lepislitor; where 
provisions are exccedingly cheap ; 
where, except tp particular towns, 
faxes are few; where there are no 
tiibes, nor the galled feelings arising 
from the unwise clevation of one 
part of the people ona religious ac. 
count over the other pari; and 
where the people (as I had just scen 
them in Boston) meet in convention 
to umend the constitution of the state 
with the same good humour as men 
vo to the annual mecting of the Hu- 
mane Society in London... This may 
suffice for such subjects.’ We hear- 
lily wish Mr. Ward had seen that 
this passage was not only enough, 


Review of Ward's Farewell Letters. 
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but more than enough for an indij- 
Vidual designing to promote the 
cause of missions in Great Britain, 
For ourselves we are unable to as- 
sent either to his facts or tohis reason- 
ings. It is not true that in all parts 
of America, nor that in so many 
parts of America as of England, the 
children of the poorare gratuitously 
educated. Neither is it true that 
provisions are universally cheap. 
Nor is it, aS we conceive, cither wise 
or expedient that people should meet 
to mend constitutions as they would 
to mend shoes; or that the “peo. 
ple,” except by their representatives, 
should aemptto mend them atall; 
or that the lawsof great communities 
should be perpetually shifting ac- 
cording to the caprice or the taste 
of individuals. It is one of the ca- 
lamities of new countries, that none 
of their institutions can be surround. 
ed by that species of authority and 
power which age confers. But itis 
quite a novelty in political economy 
for a theorist to inculcate the spitit 
of change as a moral or political vir 
tuc, and to covet the privileges ofa 
people who can build up and pull 
down a constitution as they woulda 
house of cards. We notice this the 
more especially, because we ure al- 
ways deeply pained to see any thing 
like a sanction lent by men of talents 
and piety to the radical spirit of the 
age. Ifthe institutions and govern- 
ment of our country are defective, 
they are to be encountered by calm 
und generous argument and remon- 
strance, and not by over-strained pa- 
ralicls and harsh inuendos. This and 
afew other sentences have slipped, 
we doubt not inadvertently, from the 
penofthisrespectableauthor. Writ- 
ten aS they were in America, they 
betray something of the quality of 
the soil in which they sprung, The 
Americans themselves, however, ares 
we venture to hope, improving 1 
their temper towards us, as rapidly 
as some of our angry political writers 
will allow them. And we doubt 
not that Mr. Ward had not long 
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resided in London, where we per- 
ceive that particular letter is dated, 
before his anti-patriotic sensations 
must have in some degree subsided 
on learning that education was ra- 
pidly extending among ourselves ; 
that our prices of provisions have 
remarkably fallen ; that several Dis- 
senters are active important parts In 
the House of Commons; and that 
many of the Dissenters are so little 
“galled” by the exclusion of the 
Catholics from certain places of trust 
and power (we say nothing of the 
propriety of the measure) that they 
have been among the most active in 
perpetuating this exclusion. Under 
these circumstances of improvement 
in his dear and native country, le 
would doubtless be most happy if his 
high calling as a Christian Missiona- 
ry permitted him to cast in his lot 
among us, and to live and die under 
the wing of our unaltered constitu- 
tion, even though we should continue 
to watch every change with jealousy, 
and not to reject what is old till we 
have full evidence that the new is 
better. Such principles we doubt 
notthat he has carried back to India, 
and that the whole tenor of his life 
Will supply to the government of 
that country a fresh evidence of that 
which his own conduct and that of 
his brother missionaries in India and 
elsewhere have hitherto supplied ; 
that a good Christian is necessarily 
a good subject; and that the best 
guaranty for a happy and generous 
submission to the laws of man, is a 
subjection of the soul to the laws of 


God. 
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On the whole, and with the excep- 
tion noticed in these concluding ob- 
servations, we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing this litthe volume to be 
a work of real value and interest. 
Nothing can be more affecting and 
awful than that those who are living 
in the full enjoyment of the privi- 
leges and blessings of the Gospel 
should be able to contemplate the 
whole body of heathens cast out as 
the traveller wounded and mangled 
by robbers, and pass calmly and cold- 
ly by on the other side. It is a pre- 
cious gift to the country when an 
Individual can throw in among us apy 
such statements as may quicken the 
sluggishness of our nature, disturb 
the deep roots of cur selfishness, anil 
rouse us to efforts somewhat more 
commensurate to the commands of 
God, and the blessings of our own 
lot. Such are the statements of Mr. 
Ward. May that God, who is not 
less the Father of those poor prodi- 
gals thus wandering for ages on the 
dark mountains of idolatry than of 
ourselves, lodge these truths in the 
inmost hearts of the hardened and 
ungenerous ! May our missionary 
funds increase; ovr missionary le 
bours be multiplied ; and our sym- 
pathizing wishes, benevolence, and 
jrrayers, difluse themselves as widely 
as the wants and miseries of human 
nature! The Bible Society is alrea- 
dy pouring the stream of life over the 
parched plains of the East; let the 
missionary take his Station on its 
banks, and bid ** whosoever will, to 
come and take of the water of life 
freely.” 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&c, &ce. 


GREAT PRITAIN. 
PReParinG for publication :—Memoirs of 
the late Mr. Windham ; by C. Marsh ;— 
A History of Rome from Augustus to An- 


toninus the Younger; by W. Haygarih; 
—The Speeches of Mr. Grattan, with Me- 
moirs; by his Son ;—-Popular Elements cf 
Mathematics, 
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In the Press :—A Description of the Co- 
ronation; by Sir G. Naylor ;—-A_ Elistory 
of Brazil; by J. Henderson ;—Temper, a 
Tale in Verse; by Mrs. Taylor of Ongar. 


The Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, will be reacy inthe course 
of October next, in four large volumes, 8vo. 
each containing not less than 650 pages, 
closely but handsomely printed; with fif- 
teen plates of maps and fac similes, be- 
sides numerous other engravings inserted 
in the body of the work, The delay inthe 
publication has been occasioned, partiy by 
the accession of new matter (amounting 
10 cousiderably more than one third,) and 
partly by the author’s desire, that the sup- 
plementary volume (of which a limited 
number of copies only is printed) may ap- 
pear at the same time, for the accommoda- 
tion of purchasers of the first edition, 
This supplementary volume will comprise 
the whole third volume of the new edition, 
besides all such other historical and critical 
matter as can be detached to be useful, to- 
yether with all the new plates and fac 
similes. Vol. 1. contains a full inquiry into 
the genuineness, authenticity, and inspira. 
tion of the Holy Scriptures; with refuta- 
tions of the infidel objections lately urged 
against them.—Vol, II. treats on Scripture 
Criticism, and Gn the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, with select lists of the best 
hooks on every subject therein discussed. 
—Vol. IL. contains a summary of Biblical 
Antiquities, including so much of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities as is necessary to 
elucidate the Sacred Writings, together 
with a Geographical Index of the principal 
places mentiosed in them,—Vol, 1V. come 
prises historical and critical Prefaces to 
each Book of the Old and New ‘Pestaments, 
and three Indexes: I. Bibliographical: 
HI. of Matters; and HI. of the Principal 
Texts cited and illustrated. 


The Committee appointed by the House 
of Commons, to consider the Reports which 
have been laid before the House relating 
to weights and measures, and the proceed. 
ings which have taken place for determin. 
ing the length of the pendulum vibrating 
seconds, concur in opinion with the Com- 
missioners on Weights and Measures (see 
Christ. Observ. for June, p. 390,) as to the 
inexpediency of changing any standard, 
either of length, superficies, capacity, or of 
weight, which already exists in a state of 


Weights and Measures...Fossil Remains...Northern Seas. 
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acknowledged accuracy; and in recom. 
mending, that the sub-divisions of weights 
and measures, employed in this country, be 
retained, as far better adapted to common 
practical purposes than the decimal scale, 
The Committee subjoin some useful com. 
putations and proportions, the result of ac. 
curate experiments, from which it appears 
that a pendulum vibrating seconds of mean 
solar time at London in a vacuum, and re. 
duced to the level of the sea, is 39.1593 
inches ; consequently the descent ofa hea. 
vy body from rest, in one second of time, 
ina vacuum, will be 195.145 inches; that 
a platina metre at the temperature of $2 
deg., supposed to be the ten-milhonth part 
of the quadrant of the meridian, is $9 3708 
inches; that the weight of a cubic inch of 
eistilled water in a vacuum, at the temp, 
62 deg. is 252.722 gr., in air at 62 deg, 
with a mean height of the barometer, 
252.456 gr.; that an ounce of water is 
1.73298cubic inch; andthat the differences 
of temperatures between 62 deg. and 39 
deg. at which water attains its greatest 
density, will vary the bulk of a gallon of 
water, rather less than the third of a cubic 
inch. 


Fossil Remains —In one of the quarries 
of marble, whence the blocks for the Bresk- 
water at Plymouth are hewn, were lately 
found imbedded in a cavern, in the solid 
rock, fifteen feet wide, forty-five feet iong, 
and twelve feet deep, nearly filled with com. 
pact clay, the fossil bones of a rhinoceros, 
and portions of the skeletons of three dif- 
ferent animals, allof them in a perfect 
state of preservation, The part of the 
cavity in whici these bones were found was 
seventy feet below the surface of the solid 
rock, sixty feet horizontally from the edge 
of the cliff, and one hundred and sixty feet 
from the original edge by the side of the 
Catwater. Every side of the cave was 80- 
lid rock : the inside had no incrustation 
of stalactite, nor was there any external 
communication through the rock in whiel 
the remains were imbedded, nor any ap- 
pearance of an opening from above having 
been closed up by infiltration, 


Northern Seas —The following circum. 
stance, which occurred inthe late voyage of 
discovery in the Northern Seas, strikingly 
illustrates the effects ofextreme cold. A 
servant of Captain Sabine remained in the 
open air,withnaked hands, foraconsiderable 
time, when the thermometer was from 43 to 
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44 degrees below zero. His fingers were 
‘mmediately plunged into a cold bath ; 
but the water in contact with them con- 
tinued to congeal even half an hour after 
they had been immersed ; and it was up- 
wards of two hours before their flexibility 
was restored. Pain ensued, so acute as 
to occasion faintness; very active inflam. 
mation, reaching up to the arm, followed ; 
and each hand, from the wrist downward, 
was speedily enclosed in a blister, con- 
taining upwards of a pint of fluid. On 
three fingers of one hand, and on two of 
the other, this vesication did not form ; 
and they continued cold and insensible st 
the extremities, even when the action of 
the arteries had been restored as far as 
the first joints. When inflammation sub- 
sided, a separation between the dead and 
living parts took place, and amputation of 
the former became necessary. 
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South-Sea Islands. —The Missionaries 
write from Huaheine :—‘* We have ob- 
served, with peculiar pleasure, the im- 
provement in the outward condition of the 
people, and their progress in civilization, 
Several of them have finished very neat 
plastered dwelling-houses, with doors and 
windows; and are boarding their bed- 
rooms, They have also erected a very 
strong and capacious place of worship, 
ninety feet by sixty : it is plastered within 
and without, and they are sawing boards 
fur the floor, Considerable progress has 
also been made in cultivation ; many acres 
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around us are enclosed, and stocked with 
food of various kinds, Useful tools, pit 
saws, &c. together with paper and writing 
utensils, are in great demand among them. 
The females especially are much improved 
in their habits and appearance. When 
they procure a few yards of foreign cloth, 
it is not, as formerly, carelessly bound 
round their waists, but made up into gar- 
ments. Our sisters have, by every means 
in their power, contributed to their im- 
provement ; and they continually instruct 
them, in their own respective houses, in 
needlework, in which some of them have 
made considerable proficiency.” 


South America.—Vessels fromthe lands 
situated to the south of Cape Horn have 
arrived in different parts of America, with 
cargoes of seal skins. Vegetable life is 
stated to be so rare in those regions, though 
their latitude is not more than about sixty- 
two degrees, that alittle grass and some 
moss on the rocks, are all the forms of it 
that exist; act a tree, nor even a shrub ap- 
pears. The climate exhibits, during the 
entire summer, perpetual snow and ice. 
The minerals are partly primitive and 
partly volcanic; such as quartz, amethyst, 
porphyry, rough onyx, coarse flint, zeolite, 
pumice stone, and pyrites. The high 
grounds and summits of the rocks, in se- 
veral of the spots that have been visited, 
are strewed with skeletons of whales, and 
relics of other marine animals. 


’ LIST OF NEW-PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

A Catechism forthe Instruction and D'- 
rection of Young Communicants ; to which 
is added a Compendious View of the Bap- 
tismal Profession and Engagement which 
young intending Communicants ought to re- 
new, before their first Admission to the 
Lord?s Table; by John Colquhoun, D.D., 

_ Minister of the Gospel, Leith. i8mo, 9d, 
. The Moral Tendency of Divine Revela- 
: tion asserted and illustrated in eight Dis- 
_ Sourses preached before the University of 
| Oxford, in 1821, at the Lecture founded 
: by the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A.; 
“! the Rev, John Jones, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 


Sermons; by the late very Rev. W. 
Pearce, D.D. Dean of Ely, 8vo. 12s. 
Discourses adapted to the Pulpit, or to 
_ the Use of Families, from Tracts and Trea- 
: lises of Eminent Divines ; by the Rev. E. 
A> Bray. 8vo. 8s, 





Practical Reflections on the Psalms, or 
short Daily Meditations; by Mrs. She- 
riffe. 2vols. 12mo, 12s. 

Seventeen Sermons of Bishop Andrews, 
modernized by the Rev. C. Daubeny, 
Archdeacon of Sarum, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Frederick 
Thruston, A.M. 8vo, 12s. 

Prejudice and Responsibility : or a Brief 
Inquiry into some of the Causes and the 
Cure of Prejudice against Religion, and 
into the Doctrine of Man’s Responsibility 
for imbibing it. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London, from Records, State 
Papers, and Manuscripts; by J. Bayley, 
F.S.A. 4to. 32. 15s. 6d. 

A Ten Years’? Residence in France, 
from 1787 to 1797; by C. West. 8vo, 5s. 
6d. 
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A descriptive Catalogue of Minerals; by 
J. Mawe. 12mo. 7s. 

The Philosophy of Plants; by A.P. De- 
candolle and K. Sprengell. 8vo. 13s. 

One Thousand Experiments in Chemis- 
try ; by C. Mackenzie. 8vo. 1/. 1s. 

The Moralist ; or Essays onthe Means 
of Moral Education, addressed to Parents ; 
by the Rev. J. P. Potter, M.A. 12mo. 4s. 

Ten Years’ Exile; by Madame de Srael ; 
now first published from tlie original MS., 
by herSon, Translated from the French. 
Svo, 

Enchiridion, or a Hand for the One-hand- 
ed; being explanations of a set of instru- 
ments for persons who have lost a hand or 
an arm; by Capt. G. W. Derengy. 

Sketches of the* Manners and Institu- 
tions of the Romans. 12mo. 7s. 

No. I. of Zoological Researches in the 
Island of Java, &c. ; by T. Horsfield, M.D. 
royal 4to, 1/. Is. 

Scientific Amusements in Philosophy 
and Mathematics; by W. Enfield, M.A. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Production of Wealth ; 
by R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 
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The Expedition of Orsua; and the 
Crimes of Aguirre; by Robert Southey 
LL.D. 12mo. 5s. . 

The Porms of Alexander Montgomery 
a Scottish Poet of the Sixteenth Century. 
with Biographical Notices; by D, Irving, 
LL.D. 8vo. 18s. only 230 copies printed, 

Rome, a Poem. 8vo. 6s. 

Hints to Philanthropists ; ora Collective 
View of Practical Means of improving the 
Condition of the Poor and Labouring Chas. 
ses of Society ; by W. Davis. 8vo, 4s, 64, 

Warwickshire Delineated ; by F. Smith, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Travels in South Europe, from Modern 
Writers ; by the Rev. W. Bingley, M.A, 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, 
and of its Inhabitants; by John Davy, 
M.D. F.R.S. 4to. with engravings, 3/. 13s, 
6d. 

Italy; by Lady Morgan, 2 vols. 4to, 3/, 
13s. 6d. 

Craven’s Tour through Naples, 4to. 2/, 
15s. 

Travels in various Countries of the East; 
by Sir W. Ouseley. 4to. 3/. 13s, 6d. 


| 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Mr. Morgan, who in part supplied Mr. 
Johnson’s absence from Regent’s Town 
during his visit to this country, was re- 
quested, on his return home on account of 
his health, to furnish the Society witha 
statement of such facts and circumstances 
respecting Regent’s Town, as might serve 
to make them better acquainted with the 
state of the people, Of the piety of the 
Christian Negroes, he says;—* Scarcely 
an event occurs but what they notice as 
springing from the overruling providence of 
God. Taught of God, they mark the pain- 
ful events of His providence, as children 
would mark the dealings of a father. Af. 
ter the death of Mr. Cates,I have fre- 
quently heard their expressions of sorrow 
for sin, and acknowledgments of God’s 
justice in punishing them, ‘They have used 
such language as this :—‘ We have done 
something very bad—Gzad is very angry : 
He is removing all our teachers—by and 
by nobody will be left to tell us good. 
We must pray, my dear brothers and sis- 


ters: we must look into our own hearts— 
some bad live there.’ 


* Twas struck, during a fire which broke 
out in our house, with the sudden disap- 
pearance of the women, who, at the com: 
mencement, almost filled the house. On 
inguiry, I found that they had retired to 
the church, to offer up their prayers unto 
God.” 


* The Christian Negroes shew a strong 
attachment to the simplest views of rel: 
gion. I began some explanation, as plait 
aS possible, in successive evenings, of the 
Lord’s Prayer. It pleased God to bles 
these words to the people. They made tlt 
most practical use of them. A display . 
an unholy temper would receive a repro’ 
—$ If God your Father, that no be like his 
child.’ Some said that they needed, " 
deed, such a Father—others, such dailt 
bread. Some thought Ged could not be 
their Father, because they did not fee 
sufficient desires that his kingdom shov« 
come among their country people; and oth 
ers felt that they were rebellious childre’ 
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for not duing his will on earth more, as it 
was done in heaven. Some wept, to think 
how he delivered them from temptation 
and evil: and all, I believe, earnestly de- 
sired to ascribe to Him the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory. I was obliged, by 
the pressing requests of the people, to re- 
peat these explanations four or five times : 
4nd resolved in future to know nothing and 
to speak of nothing among the Negroes, but 
the plainest words of the Redeemer ; for 
how much better calculated his language 
is than any other to reach the heart, may 
be judgedof by this instance, out of many,” 


Some remarkable evidences of integrity 
occurred on occasion of the fire above 
mentioned. ‘Ph the anxiety to save as 
much as possible, almost every article was 
removed. Inthe confusion, many things 
were scattercd about the yard ; not cne ar- 
ticle, however, even the most trifling, was 
jost; but all were brought again to the 
louse, and fixed in their proper places.” 


The industry of these Christian Negroes 
is thus attested by Mr. Morgan :—* Many 
ofthe gardens are kept in very neat order, 
though most of the owners have but little 
leisure to devote to this employment, I 
have frequently Keown the whole of the 
time allowed for dinner, spent by both 
husband and wife, in fencing, digging, or 
planting the little spot of ground attached 
to each: dwelling. 


* Decency and cleanliness manifest the 
diligence of thase who live under the power 
ofreligion, Their time is, indeed, so weil 
occupied, that, in cases where they can 
read, they may be frequently seen, at lei- 
sure moments, with some friends around 
them, searching the Word of Life: and 
these lithe respites from labour are often 
made a blessing to the whole town ; as the 
sick, the careless, the backsliding, and the 
profane, are not seldom visited, instructed, 
warned, comforted, and relicved, at these 
6easons, by their zealous brethren.” 


Of the docility of the pious Negroes, 
Mr. Morgan gives the following striking 
instance :— 


‘On the disbanding of the West-India 
regiments sent tothe colony for that pur- 
pose, a natural degree of affectionate feel- 
mg was excited in the breasts of the Ne- 
Brees to see them, These regimen's had 
been, several years before, formed of libe- 


‘that day, 
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rated Negroes; and many of the people 
were expecting to find parents, brothers, 
and friends among them, The feelings of 
glowing hope were strongly delineated in 
almost every countenance. When, inthe 
evening, intelligence arrived that on the 
following moming the troops would be 
permitted to land, after evening prayer it 
became a matter of general conversation, 
Some were looking forward with hope; 
while their joy cast a cloud over the faces 
of others, whose friends had been murdered 
in different skirmishes when they them- 
selves were enslaved, In the morning, at 
prayers, the church was particularly full; 
and a few words were spoken on the dan- 
ger to which a Christian was exposed when 
running into temptation, and some desire 
intimated that none would visit Freetown 
1 gave this intimation against 
my own feelings, for L thought their wishes 
laudable, though I feared the consequences 
which might arise from gratifying them, 
In the course of an hour after, an old and 
faithful Christian came to tell me that his 
brother was come among the soldiers. 
‘Well,’ said 1, ‘and you wish to see hia?’ 
‘Yes, Massa! I want to look him, but I no 
want to goto-day.’? Well,’ Lreplied, ‘1 
want to send to Freetown: if you can find 
another communicant, who wishes to go 
and see the scldiers, I will send you down,’ 
After a search of near two hours, he re- 
turned with, * Well, Massa, me no see that 
one what want to go: allthem people what 
belong to church think ‘tis no good for 
them to run where God say temptation 
live.” Two days elapsed before this poor 
fellow, whose heart was full of affection to 
his brother, weat to Freetown to see him, 
I singled him cut as a fit object of reward; 
and having mentioned the subject to the 
Governor, that father of the liberated Ne- 
groes, anticipating my request, promised, 
and kept his promise, that the brothers 
should have the privilege of living together, 
‘*} know of many similar instances.” 


MISSIONARY EXERTIONS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

We copy from the Missionary Register 
the following description of the colony and 
vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
exertions which are being employed for 
extending the blessings of the Gospel 
among the various classes of Natives.— 


* This division of the missionary field 
is increasing in interest every year; as 
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the colony of the Cape becomes more po- 
pulous, and missionaries push their dis. 
coveries and their labours further beyond 
iis northern boundary, 


“The colony of the Cape occupies nearly 
the whole of the southern extremity of the 
continent, and furms a point of support 
to the exertions of Missionary Societies 
among the heathen. It was first settled 
by the Dutch, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and remained in their pos- 
session till September, 1795, when it sur- 
rendered to the British. It was restored 
at the peace of Amiens; but, on the te- 
newal of hostilines, it fell again into the 
hands of the British in January, 1806, and 
was annexed to this country at the congress 
of Vienna, 


© The colony varies in length, from east 
to west, from about 520 to 590 miles ; and 
in breadth, from nerti to south, feom 200 
to 315 miles. It contains 120,000 square 
miles, at a moderate calculation; and, 
before the recent accession of inhabitants, 


was occupied by about 60,000 persons, of 


whom 22,000 were Whites, and the rest 
natives of Africa. About 5000 famities, it 
is suid, have latterly been added to this 
population, by emigrations from the United 
Kingdom, The colony is capable of sup- 
porting, especially towards the sea, a much 
larger number of inhabitanis ; though the 
character of the soil is such, that Mr. Bar- 
row estimates that seven tenths of the 
whole land, fora great part of the year, are 
destitute of the least appearance of verdure, 
and that this is the case with a large pro- 
portion of it at all times. 


* The land of the colony is so formed as 
to present the appearance of three immense 
terraces, running from east to west, and 
rising, one above the other, vorthward from 
the sea. These terraces are divided one 
from the other by three ranges of moun. 
tains: these ranges, as they approach the 
western side of the cojony, turn northward, 
and form broken ridges, running parallel 
tothe Atlantic. The three belts or ter- 
races of land become colder and move bar- 
ren, as they rise one above the other from 
the sea. The plain which lies between the 
sea and the first ridge varies from twenty 
to sixty miles in breadth, and is very genial 
and fertile. Inthe second, there are con- 
siderable portions of arid desert, called 
Karroo, The soil of the third, except at 
its north-eastern extremity, is almost whol. 
ly of this nature, and destitute of nearly 
every trace of vegetation. The Karroo 


seems to be devoted to hopeless sterility, 
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and is unoccupied by man or brute.—stil] 
the colony may be brought to sustain a fyp 
greater population than it now dees: and 
we rejoice to witness the rapid progress 
that itis making, as every addition to its 
strength will render it a fister instrument 
of good to all the southern part. of this 
vast and unknown continent, 


‘The natives among whom Christians 
are, at present, labouring to make krown 
the Gospel, are chiefly of the Hottentot 
or the Caflre race. OF the Hottentots, 
there are three descriptions ;—the Golo. 
nial Hottentots, who are held in servitude 
in the colony; the Namaqua Hottentots, 
who Inhabit the north-western corner of 
the colony, and spread beyond it, north 
of the Orange River, on the coast of the 
Atlantic; and the Bosjesmans, or Wild 
Ifottentuts, who occupy the western and 
central parts of the northern boundary of 
the colony, and extend far beyond it. Of 
the Caffre race, there are the properCaffres, 
who lie east of the colony, beyond the 
Great Fish River; and the Bootsuannas, 
who extend far into the interior, north 
uf the Hottentots. 


‘© Of each of these five classes of Na. 
tives we sliall here give a brief descrip. 
tion.— 


‘The Colonial Hottentots have been 
little benefited, till of late years, by their 
subjection to Europeans. Great cruelly 
has been exercised toward them by the 
Dutch farmers. Yet they are a mild and 
faithful people. Indolence is their bane, 
and sensuality and filth its natural com. 
panions ; and these evilshave been strength. 
ened, if not in a considerable measure 
produced, by the dejection of mind arising 
from contempt and oppression. Their 
features are far from pre possessing, though 
their persons are not, when in youth and 
vigour, destitute of symmetry. 


“The Namaqua Hottentots differ but 
litle, in their persons, from the other 
tribes, but speak a language in most te 
spects very dissimilar. They are, in ge- 
neral, taller and less robust than the more 
eastern tribes. Their huts are much su- 
perior, They pay great attention to their 
cattle. 


“The Bosjesman Hottentots lie east 
of the Namaquas, and north of the co- 
lony; and, besides the wide range of 
country which they occupy between the 
colony and the Bootsuannas, they inha- 
bit the more inaccessible parts of the 
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lofty chain of mountains which forms its 
northern boundary, maintaining a deadly 
hostility against the colonists. They are 
very diminutive in stature, and are inferior 
in person and features even to the Hotten- 
tots of the colony; but they are ofa tem- 
er wholly different —of incredible activity, 
much mechanical skill, and lively and 
cheerful, though, rearing neither corn nor 
cattle, (heir precarious subsistence is de- 
rived from the spontaneous products of the 
earth, from hunting, and from predatory 
incursions on the colonists. 


“ The Caffres (or, as they always de- 
nominate themselves, the Koussis) are a 
fine race of men, differing wholly from the 
Hottentots, and without any thing of the 
Negro in features or in person, They. 
speak of themselves as coming from the 
eastward ; and it sufficiently appears that 
they are not the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country which they now occupy, from 
the mountains and rivers bearing Hotten- 
tot names. Pasturage is their chief oc- 
cupation; and they are skilled in several 
arts. Every man is a soldier; but their 
general habits, it is said, are peaceable. 


‘The Bootsuannas occupy a large ter- 
ritory, They areof the same race as the 
Cafires, but are, as yet, little known, They 
appear to be inferior to the Cafires in 
strength and stature, but to surpass them 
in civilization and the arts of life. The 
tribes seem to improve as they extend 
northward. 


“ The Bootsuannas open a wide field 
for discovery ; and a remark of Mr, Wil- 
herforce’s, at a public meeting—that ‘if 
Africa is to be discovered, it must be by 
Missionaries’—is beginning to be realized 
among these people, and among the Na- 
maquas also. 


* In 1813, the Rev. John Campbell, then 
ona visit to the South-Africa Mission of 
the London Missionary Society, preceeded 
as fur north of the colony as Lattakoo, In 
a second visit to the Mission, he has re. 
cently penetrated, in company of Mr. Mof- 
fat. one of the Society’s missionaries, about 
250 miles further, in a north-easterly di- 
rection, On their arrival at New Lattakoo, 


circumstances favouring such a Journey, 
they set forward on the 11th of April of 
last year, At Old Lattakoo, about forty 
mies distant in a northerly direction, they 
found about 8000 inhabitants, collected, as 
it appeared, from various tribes. After 
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a week’s travelling, in a north-easterly 
course, to a distance of about 120 miles, 
theycaumeto Meribobhwhey, the chieftown 
of the Tammaha tribe, sometimes called 
the Re! Cattres: they appeared a warlike 
people, but received the travellers with 
kindness. Thence they proceeded to Ma- 
shew, about twenty miles further, contain. 
ing from 12,009 to 15,000 inhabitants ; 
here much land was in cultivation, Tra- 
velling from this town about 120 miles fur- 
ther to the north-east, in a week’s time 
they reached Kurreechane, the principal 
town of the Marootze tribe, containing 
about 16,000 inhabitants: these people acre 
superior to all the others in civilization : 
they smelt and work in iron and copper, 
and manufac'ure earthenware with skill, 
At these several places the chief men ex- 
pressed their willingness to receive mis- 
sionaries. The report of the Griquatown 
and Lattakoo missions has spread through. 
out the Bootsuanna tribes; and wherever 
Mr. Campbell and his companion travelled, 
the idea attached to the name of missiona- 
ry procured them the friendly offices of all 
whom they visited. They arrived at Graaf 
Reynet on the 14th of September, on their 
way homeward, 


“Some difficulties have been formerly 
felt, in allowing a free course to missionary 
exertions beyond the colony; but liberty 
isnow given for these labours, which will, 
doubtless, promote the temporal interests 
of the colony, and assuredly bring down 
the Divine blessing. 


‘*The British and Foreign Bible Society 
had embraced every opportunity of sup- 
plying the colony with the Scriptures, and 
particularly various parties of the new cc- 
lonists on their embarkation from their 
country ; and a Bible and School Commis- 
sion had for several years existed at the 
Cape, with which intercourse had been 
maintained: but no Society in direct con- 
nexion with it had been formed. On the 
235d of August a meeting was held for this 
purpose in the Government House, his ex- 
cellency Sir Rufane 8. Dorkin, K.C.B., in 
the chair. His exccllency was appointed 
president, and Sir*Jahleel Brenton, Bart. 
K.C.B, the naval commissioner at the 
Cape, vice-president. Sir Rufane, who 
acts as governor in the absence of Lord 
Charles Somerset, writes to Lord ‘eign. 
mouth, under the date of August $1, 1820, 
—* 1] took an opportunity of assuring the 
meeting, that, during the time I may ac- 
minister this government, no effort shall 
be wanting on my pait to promote the 
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diffusion of Christianity throughout South- 
ern Africa. I am persuaded that, inde- 
pendently of the paramount duty by which 
every Christian is bound to impartthe light 
of the Gospel to those who are unacquaint- 
ed with it, [ shall be rendering an essen- 
tial service to this colony, if I can lay the 
foundation of a system which shall intro- 
duce Christianity, and consequently civili- 
zation, among the surrounding tribes ; and 
IThope that the day is not very far off, when 
those who are now heathen savages shall 
be converted into civilized Christians.— 
These are sentiments which reflect true 
honour on his excellency, and on his ex- 
alted station, 


** The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts has undertaken to 
assist in supplying Christian ordinances to 
the emigrants from this country. In pur- 
suance of this design, the Board have in- 
terested themselves with Government to 
make adequate provision for this object, 
and have pledged themselves to use their 
best endeavours to furnish the settlements 
with duly-qualified missionaries.” 


BRITISH-INDIA SOCIETY. 


In our Number for April, page 260, we in- 
seried some interesting suggestions for an 
association to promote the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of the natives of British 
India, and stated that a meeting was in- 
tended to be held to carry the plan into 
effect. At that meeting, which took place 
on the 26th of May, the Right Hon, J.C, 
Villiers, M_ P. being called to the chair, 
Mr. Harrington and Mr. Trant, both of 
whom had recently returned from India, 
after long holding there offices of high re- 
sponsibility, stated that the melioration of 
the natives was zealously espoused by 
many persons of the first consideration 
among themselves ; and that, previously to 
their quitting India, they had been solicit- 
ed, by several distinguished Hindoos, to 
bring the subject before benevolent per- 
sons in this country, in order to obtain for 
the natives of India the means of the im- 
provement which they sought. 


Sir James Mackintosh, late Recorder of 
Bombay, &c. remarked, that the relative 
connexion of the Native Nations of India 
with the British government was the most 
remarkable which had ever existed be- 
tween the conquering and the conquered. 
Hitherto the Indian people bad known the 
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greatness of England only by the formida. 
ble and overwhelming appearance of hep 
fleets and armies for theiz control ang R06 
vernment. England had now to teach 
them a different lesson—one which Must 
produce a great moral effect, when the 
witnessed the dispensation of her vast re. 
sources for their education and benef 
flowing from channels which they never 
saw, and from benefactors whw could never 
witness their gratitude : this great act 
would practically teach them to believe jn 
the existence of exalted virtues, from the 
knowledge of which they were previously 
debarred by the corruption of their morals, 
and by the force of the despotism under 
which they were reared. Though it wag 
not in contemplation that the proposed So. 
ciety should adopt any measure of a dj. 
rectly religious nature, the introduction of 
Christianity being pursued by societies 
formed for that specific end ; yet its ope. 
rations would be found ultimately condu. 
cive to the diffusion of the Christian reli. 
gion in India—which, in truth, he was sa. 
tisfied was the only remedy for the native 
depravity and superstition, A change in 
the Hindoo character could be accomplish: 
ed, only by the force of reason and the in- 
fluence of persuasion; and must, there. 
fore, be a work of time. Imputations had 
been cast on what was represented to be 
the imprucence and zeal of Missionaries; 
he must say, from his own experience in 
India, he had seen nothing to countenance 
these imputations: he believed their la- 
bours to be well directed, and that the 
state of native society afforded them a 
wide field to move in. In his judicial 
situation in India, he had had many oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the want of morality 
in the superstition, miscalled religion, of 
the native inhabitants. He had with pain 
observed the total want of truth in their 
evidence: indeed, to such a degree was 
this immorality carried, that Sir William 
Jones, notwithstanding his generous par- 
tiality toward the people, had himself been 
compelled to admit its existence to a great 
degree. It was this disregard to truth 
among the Hindoos, which made him de- 
clare that that system of opinion, called 
religion, among the natives of India, had 
no moral use at all: so far from being an 
aid, it was rather an obstacle to the magis- 
trate: it enforced no duty in Ife, nor pro- 
moted any act of moral intelligence. A 
system of education had, however, sprung 
up in India, which, with the concur 
rence of the natives, was well calculat- 
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ed to promoie the greatest eventual bene- 
fis. In Bombay, the education of the na. 
tive chiidren Was going on su prosperously, 
that it was hoped all the children of a 
population not fewer than 2 or 300,000 in 
amount, would soon possess the rudiments 
of necessary knowledge, Sie James con- 
cluded by moving a resolution for forming 


the Society. 


Sir William Burroughs adduced his own 
experience fur many years, as Supreme 
Judge in the court at Calcutta: stating, 
that he did not remember a single case of 
importance, in which there was not gross 
aud manifest perjury on both sides. He 
appealed to the gentlemen around him who 
had had similar opportunities with himself 
of ascertaining the fact, whether any judge 
in India, after deciding a case on the ful- 
lest investigation in lis power, could en- 
tirely satisfy himself that he had not done 
injustice by such decision, from the diffi- 
culty of coming at the truth through the 
obliquity of the native witnesses. 


Various other noblemen and gentlemen, 
several of whom had held high stations in 
India,* or been otherwise connected with 
that country, and were intimately acquaint- 
ed with the habits and wants of the na. 
tives, having moved and seconded the ne- 
cessary resuluuions, a Society was formed 
on the plan suggested in the proposal al- 
ready noticed, and which we most cor. 
dially and strongly recommend to the pat- 
ronage of our readers. 





* Among the latter were the Right Hon, 
Lord Teignmouth, late Governor General ; 
J. H. Harrington, Esq., late Chief Judge of 
the Sudder Dewanee Adalut at Calcutta; 
W.H. Trant, Esq., late a member of the 
Board of Revenue, Calcutta; the Rev. 
W. Ward of Serampore, author of a work 
on the History, Literature, and Mythology 
of the Hindoos; J. Thornhill, Esq. an East 
India Director ; the Right Hon. J. Sulli- 
van, a member of the Board of Control; 
Dr. Lumsden, late Arabic and Persian Pro- 
fessor at Fort William College ; and C. 
Gardiner, Esq., late Secretary to the Su- 
preme Government of India. The other 
speakers were the Earls of Clare and Gus. 
ford ; the Bishop of Gloucester; Lords 
Dunally and Gambier ; Sir James Sauma- 
tez; the Hon. P. Pusey ; the Rev. J. H. 
Stewart; and W. Wiiberforce, M. P., B. 
Shaw, M. P., R. Steven, J. Poynder, Z. 
Macaulay, and J. Baretio, Esquires. 
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With a view to shew the importance of 
this Society, and the feasibility of its ob. 
jects, we shall copy a few passages from 
some extracts of letters from a gentleman 
of rank in India, during the years 1816-17- 
18; which have recently been circulated. 


“¢ Calcutta, 16:h May, 1816, 

“ An interesting and curious scene has 
lately been exhibited here, which shews 
that all things pass under change in due 
season. 


‘* About the beginning of May, a Brah- 
min of Calcutta, whom I knew, and who 
is well known for his intelligence and ac- 
tive interference amongst the principal na- 
tive inhabitants, and also intimate with 
many of our own gentlemen of distinction, 
called upon me and informed me, that ma- 
ny of the leading Hindoos were desirous of 
forming an establishment for the education 
of their children in a liberal munner, as 
practised by Europeans of condition ; and 
desired, that 1 would lend them my aid to- 
wards it, by having a meeting held under 
my sanction. Wishing to be satisfied 
how the Government would view sucha 
measure, I did not at first give him a de- 
cided answer, but stated, that however 
much I wished well as an individual to 
such an object, yet in the public situation 
I held, I should be cautious not to give 
any appearance of acting from my own im- 
pulse, in a matter which I was sure that 
the Government would rather leave to them 
(the Hindovs) to actin, as they thought 
right, than in any manner to control them ; 
but that I would consider of the matter, 
and if I saw no objection ultimately to the 
course he proposed, I would inform him of 
it; and if he would then give me a written 
list of the principal Hindoos to whom he 
alluded, I would send them an invitation 
to meet at my house. In fact, several of 
them had before at different times ad- 
dressed themselves to me upon this topic, 
but never before in so direct a maner. 


“ After his departure I communicated to 
the Governor General what had passed, 
who laid my communication before the Su- 
preme Council, all the members of which 
approved of the course I had taken, and 
signified through his lordship, that they 
saw no objection to my permitting the 
parties to meet at my house. 


“It seemed indeed to be as good an 
opportunity as any which could occur of 
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feeling the general pulse of the Hindoos, 
as to the projected system of national mo- 
ral improvement of them, recommended 
by Parliament (and towards which they 
have directed a lack to be annually laid 
out,) and this, without committing the 
Government in the experiment. The suc. 
cess of it has much surpassed any previous 
expectation. 


‘©The meeting was accordingly held at 
my house on the [4th of May, at which 
fifiy and upwards of the most respectable 
Hindoo inhabitants of rank or wealth at- 
tended, including also the principal Pun. 
dits; when asumof nearly balf a lack of 
rupees was subscribed, and many more 
subscriptions were promised, ‘Those who 
are weil acquainted with this people, and 
know how hardly a Hindoo parts with his 
Moncey upon any abstract speculation of 
mentaladvantage, will best Know how toes 
timate this effort of theirs. Itis, however, 
a beginning made towards improvement, 
which surprises those who have known them 
the longest, and many of themselves also, 
Most of them, however, appeared to take 
great interest in the proceedings, and all 
expressed themselves in favour of making 
the acquisition of the English language a 
principal object of education, together with 
its moral and scientific productions. 


‘Talking with several of the company, 
before 1 proceeded to open the business of 
the day, 1 found that one of them in par- 
ticular, a Brahmin of good caste, and a man 
of wealth and influence, was strongly set 
against Ramohun Roy, a Brahmin of the 
highest caste, and of great wealth and 
rank, who has lately written against the 
Hindoo idolatry, and upbraids his coun. 
trymen pretty sharply. He expressed a 
hope, that no subsersption would be re- 
ceived from Kamohun Rov; I asked, 
‘Why not? * Beesuse he has chosen to 
separate him-elf from us, and to attack our 
religion? ‘I do not know,’ | observed, 
‘what Ramohun’s relgion is,? (1 have 
hea dit is a kind of Unttarianism,) ‘not 
being acquainted or having had any com- 
munication wih bim; bat I hepe that my 
being a Christian, and a sincere one to the 
best of my ability, will be no reason for 
your refusing my subscription to your un. 
derteking.’ This | said in atone of yayety, 
and he answered readily in the same stuvle, 
‘No, notat all: we shell be glad of your 
money 3 but it is. a different: thing with 
Ramobun Rov, who is a Hirdoo, and yet 
has publicly reviled us, and written against 
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us and our religion; and T hope there jigs 
no intention to change our religion,” | an. 
swered that *I knew of no intention of 
meddbhog with their religion; that every 
object of the establishment would be 
avowed, and a committee appointed by 
themselves to regulate the details, which 
would enable themselves to guard ayainst 
every thing they should disapprove of; that 
their own commitiee would accept or re. 
fuse subscriptions from whom they pleas. 
ed? Ladded, that 1 being a Christian, 
upon my deliberate conviction, would, as a 
man, spare no pains to make all other men 
such, if any persuasion of mine could work 
such a change ; but being sensible that 
such a change was wholly out of my power 
to effect, the next best thing I could do 
for them was, to join my endeavours to 
theirs to make them good Hindoos, good 
men, and to enlighten their nation by the 
benefits of a liberal education, which weuld 
enable them to improve themselves, and 
jodge for themselves.?. The Brahmin said, 
‘he had no objection to this ;? and some of 
the others laughed, and observed to me, 
that they saw no reason, if Ramobun Koy 
should offer to subscribe towards their es- 
tablishiment, for refusing his money, which 
was as good as other people’s, This frank 
mode of dealing with them, I have often 
before had occasion to remark, is the best 
method of gaining their personal regard 
and confidence.” 


‘©The principal objects proposed for the 
adoption of the meeting, after raising a 
subscription to purchase a handsome piece 
of ground, and buitding a college upon 
part of it, to be enlarged herewfter, ac. 
cording to the occasion and increasing of 
funds, were the culivation of the Bengzlee 
and English languages in particular ; next 
the Aindustanee tongue, as convenient in 
the Upper Provinces ; and then the Per- 
sian, if desired, as ornamental,—general 
duty to God—the English sys'em of morals 
Che Pundits, and some of the most sensi- 
ble of the rest, bore testimony to, and 
deplored therr national deficiency in mo- 
rals)—grammar, writing, ino English as 
wellas Bengalee, arithmetic (this ts one 
of the Hindoo virtues.) history, geography, 
astronomy, Mathen-atics, and in time, as 
the fund increases, English belles lettres, 
puetry, &c. &e. 


“ One of the singularities of the meet- 
ing was, that it was composed of per- 
sons of various casies, all combining 
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for such a purpose, whom nothing else 
could have brought together; whose chil- 
dren are to be taught, though not fed 


together. 


“ Another singularity was, that the dis- 
tinguished Pundits who attended declared 
their warm approbation of all the objects 

roposed ; and when they were about to 
depart, the head Pundit, in the name of 
himself and the others, said that they re- 
soiced in having lived to see the day when 
jiterature (many parts of which had for- 
merly been cultivated in their country with 
considerable success, but which were now 
nearly extinct) was about to be revived 
with greater lustre and prospect of success 
than ever. 


“ Another meeting was proposed to be 
held at the distance of a week; and during 
this interval I continued to receive nume- 
rous applications for permission to attend 
it. I heard from all quarters of the appro- 
bation of the Hindoos at large to the plan, 
They have promised that a lack shall be 
subscribed to begin with. It is proposed 
to desire them to appoint a committee of 
their own for management, taking care 
only to secure the attendance of two or 
three respectable European gentlemen to 
aid them, and see that all goes on rightly.” 


“21st May.—The meeting was held to 
day, and all is going on well.” 


** Calcutta, 16th Dec. 1816. 


“IT wrote to you last, by the Indian Oak 
which sailed in June, an account of the 
Hindoo Meeting here, for the purpose of 
establishing a college or school for the 
English language and literature, Nearly 
alack of rupees has been subseribs d by 
the Hindoos, of which more than half has 
been paid in, and tne rest is in a course of 
cullection. The completion of the institu. 
tion has been retarded, in deference to the 
opinion of one of the Members in Council, 
Who thought that the Government should 
hot shew any outward marks of counte- 
hancing any plan of this deseription, by 
giving patronage, land or money, (ail of 
Which the subscribers wished,) which 
Might give umbrage to the Hindoos in the 
; though it was cesired by all the 
Principal Hindoos in Calcutta. The inter. 
vening time, hawever, since the plan was 
Seton footy has shewn how groundless this 
apprehension was; for not long after, the 
Rajah of Burdwan, one of the greatest 
Hindvo landowners under the Company, 
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sent in a subscription of 12,000 rupees, 
with an offer of much more if the plan 
succeeded; and other sums have been 
subscribed by Hindoos in the different pro. 
vinces, who have their agents in Calcutta, 
Many, indeed, of the principal Hindoos in 
Calcutta, who were the promoters of the 
institution, are themselves considerable 
landholders by purchase in different parts 
of the country. The Committee appointed 
amongst themselves have framed their 
general rules, and take the active manage. 
ment of iton themselves, and intend open- 
ing their under-school in January next, 
They still hope that the Government will 
patronise their endeavours, and assist them 
either with land or money to build their 
‘college, and encourage their efforts to ac- 
quire something more of a classical Know. 
ledge of the English language and litera. 
ture, than they are able individually to 
acquire in general by private instruction, 
When they were told that the Government 
was advised to suspend anv declaration in 
favour of their undertaking, from tender 
régard to their peculiar opinions, which a 
classical education, after the English man. 
ner, might trench upon, they answered 
very shrewdly, by statung their surprise 
that any English gentleman should imagine 
that they had any objection to a liberal 
education ; that if they found any thing ir. 
the course of it which they could not re- 
concile to their religious opinions they 
were not bound to receive it; but still 
they should wish to be informed of every 
thing that the English gentlemen learnt, 
and they would take that which they found 
good and liked best. Nothing can show 
more strongly the genuine feeling of the 
Hindoo mind, than this clinging to their 
purpose under the failure of direct public 
encouragement in the first instance. Bet. 
ter information as to their real wishes, and 
accumulating proofs of the beneficial ef- 
fecis of an improved system of education 
amongst them, will, I trust, remove all 
peejudices on this subject from amongst 
ourselves, with some of whom they actu. 
ally exist ina much stronger degree than 
amongst the Hindoos themselves.” 


** Caicutta, 28th May, 1817. 


*‘T send you the enclosed rules of our 
Hindeo College, a8 a curiosity. It is 
making progressive improvement, and is 
very popular with the Hindoos, who have 
subscribed nearly a lack of rupees, and 
have paid up above two thirds of the sub- 
scription, Ifit be approved at home, the 
Hindovs will consider themselves much 
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honoured by the subscription of their 
friends in England. 


‘This plan having taken so well, has 
encouraged the formation of another, for 
providing books of moral and amusing and 
scientific instruction for native youths of 
all descriptions ; in which plan the Hindvos 
and Musselmans unite with English gen- 
tlemen.” 


** Calcutta, Sept. 11, 1818. 


“T wrote to you in April last, giving 
you some account how matters are going 
on here; since which time they have been 
progressively improving, both morally and 
politically, Peace is re-established under 
the best auspices of future prosperity to 
the country; the general desire of the 
people (with the exception of a few ambi- 
tious chiefs) is tocome under the British 
rule throughout all Hindostan, and the 
school-system is spreading every day, and 
requires only prudence and patience to 
perfect good instruction.—England has a 
high destiny to fulfil !” 


SOCIETY FOR BUILDING AND EN- 
LARGING CHURCHES. 


The Third Annual Report of the Society 
for promoting the Enlargement and Build- 
ing of Churches and Chapels, states, that 
during the last year the assistance of this 
Society has been apptied for in 74 addi- 
tional cases ; to 43 of these, grants have 
been made; and 13,281 members of the 
community have beensupplied with church- 
room ; and of this increased accommoda- 
tion, a part sufficient for 10,296 persons 
consists of free and unappropriated sit- 
tings. The total of donations to the So- 
ciety, is 59,417/.; annual subscriptions, 
614/.; there remains at the disposal of the 
Society at the then value of the Stocks 
21,1577. The progress of the Society con- 
firms the anticipations of its utility formed 
at its commencement. The former Report 
stated the payment of 35 of the grants, the 
work having been duly certified as com. 
pleted in a satisfactory and workmanlike 
manner; and the committee now report 
that warrants for 70 payments have been 
issued ; the work of 55 other grants baving 
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been completed during the last year. The 
letters of acknowledgment transmitted 
upon these occasions confirm in the Strong. 
est manner the importance of the Society, 
and the successful result of its exertions, 
These letters continue to describe the 
ready and cheerful attendance upon Divine 
worship in the additional places thus pro. 
vided, and the peculiar gratitude which jg 
awakened in many districts of the kingdom, 
towards those zealous friends of the Es. 
tablishment, whose benevolence has dif. 
fused over the country such substantial 
blessings. During the last three years, 
the Society, by the expenditure of 40,082/, 
has promoted the provision of additional 
accommodation for 49,838 members of the 
Church of England, who were before ex. 
cluded, by want of church-room, from 
attending the public instruction of their 
parochial clergy, and other benefits of the 
public worship of the Established Church, 
Of the increased accommodation thus ob- 
tained by the Svciety, 36,632 sittings are 
free and unappropriated. In many in. 
stances this additional accommodation has 
induced the parishioners to provide for a 
third service every Sunday. 


RECEIPTS OF THE PRINCIPAL RE- 
LiGIOUS CHARITIES IN LONDON 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING LADY: 
BAY, 1821, 


British & Foreign Bible Society £ 89,154 
Society for promoting Christian 


Knowledge ° - - 55,100 
Church Missionary Society - 31,200 
London Missionary Society - 26,174 
Methodist Missionary Society 22,500 
Baptist Missionary Society « 13 200 


Suciety for propagating the Gospel 15,000 
Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews - - - : 10,789 


National Society for Education - 8000 
Religious Tract Society - ~- 7561 
Hibernian Society - = - 7049 
Moravian Missions - - 5000 
Naval and Military Bible Society 2548 
British & Foreign School Society 2035 
Prayer-Book & Homily Society —:199% 

—_ee 


Total £ 295,103 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


FOREIGN. 


Tue foreign intelligence received during 
the month has been extremely scanty, and 
onsists of lithe more than rumours res- 
ecting the occurrences in European Tur- 
key, and conjectures respecting the inten- 
tions of the different powers who are 
interested in the result, and particularly of 
Russia. No decisive battle appears as 
yet to have been fought, though generally 
the Turks seem to have been gaining 

round upon the insurgents. They are 
reported, however, to lave been worsted 
at sea.—The most recent advices from 
Constantinople and Smyrna, we are happy 
to state, give reason to hope that the extent 
of the late massacres had been in the first 
instance exaggerated. All parties are 
waiting with anxious suspense the final de- 
termination of the allied courts, and espe- 
cially that of tne Emperor Alexander ; but 
not a single official hint has been suffered 
to transpire to indicate their intended line 
of policy. The senate and people of Rus- 
sia are said to be eagerly bent on war. 


Cc 


The fate of the existing ministry in 
France is still uncertain. In the mean 
time, the u/rra party has withdrawn itself 
entirely from the cabinet. Before the 
meeting of the chambers the ministry must 
determine on one of three courses ;—either 
to coalesce with one of the two great par- 
ties, the ultras or the liberaux; or to dis- 
solve the chambers, and try the result of a 
fresh election; or to resign their situations. 
They cannot with their own strength, un- 
aided by one or other of those parties, as 
the chamber of deputies is now constitut- 
ed, carry a single question there. 


s 
va 


DOMESTIC. 


The death of the Queen, and the cir- 
cumstances which attended her funeral, 
must be already well Known to our readers, 
Her Majesty expired at Brandenburgh 
House, on Tuesday the 7th of August, af- 
ter a short but severe illness. The details 
of the conversations which she is stated to 
have held with her attendants prove that, 
in addition to her bodily malady, she la- 
boured under great depression of mind, in 
consequence of the total failure of all hope 
of success from the lire of conduct upon 
Which she had unhappily allowed herself 
to embark; and it is remarkable, that 
some of the principal persons by whose 


advice she is supposed to have acted, in 
some of the most unhappy steps of her con- 
duct during her residence in England, are 
not once named in her will, It is also re- 
markable, that notwithstanding the care 
with which her last sayings appear to have 
been treasured up, we have not heard a 
single distinct disavowal of the charges 
that were brought against her.—Her ex- 
ecutors are Dr. Lushington and Me, 
Wilde ; and her property, with the excep- 
tion of a few tunfling legacies, is bequeath. 
ed to William Austin, the youth whom she 
reared from infancy, and whom she in a 
manner adopted. A codicil to her will di- 
rected that her body should not be opened, 
end that three days after her death it should 
be removed to Brunswick for interment, 


We lament to state, that the removal of 
the body, far from being conducted with 
that solemnity which became the occasion, 
was converted into a scene of tumult and 
bloodseed. The executors were anxious 
to delay the removal beyond the time which 
government had fixed, though that was 
considerably beyond the time fixed by the 
Queen herself; and they employed strong 
rem nstrances and protests with the view 
of obtaining farther delay. But the great 
cause of disorder was the route by which 
the hody was ordered to be conveyed. It 
was wished by the executors, and by those 
who styled themselves her Majesty’s 
friends, that it should pass through the city 
of London, in its way to Harwich, and be 
aitended by a self-appointed procession. 
Government, on the other hand, had de- 
termined upon a less public route. A 
third cause of discontent was the attend. 
ance of a guard of honour, which the 
executors considered quite unnecessary ; 
though, had it been denied, we have no 
doubt that the circumstance would have 
been represented as an totentional insult to 
the Royal Corpse. The opinions of the 
executors on these points were publicly 
announced in terms which appeared to us 
to be well calculated to serve the purpose 
of inflammation; and they were eagerly 
embraced by the populace. With a mani. 
fest combination of means and contrivane 
ces, which remains to be accounted for, 
all the passages, excepting those leading 
through the city, presented the most formi- 
dable obstacles to the progress of the pro. 
cession; and a determination was evinced 
at all haz ids to frustrate the plan prescrib- 
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ed by the government, and to carry into 
effect the united wishes of the executors 
and the populace. In this object the lat- 
ter at length succeeded, but not before a 
considerable quantity of blood had been 
shed. The soldiery who were intrusted 
with the care of the Corpse, were obliged, 
in the discharge of their duty, to withstand 
the attempts of the mob violently to force 
it out of the prescribed route. They be- 
came, therefore, the objects of the popular 
resentment, and were assailed, particularily 
near Tyburn Turopike with showers of 
stones and brickbats, until many of them 
being severely wounded, and a few even 
knocked off their horses, they deemed it 
necessary in their own defence to fire on 
the assailants, whentwo individuals, of the 
names of Honey and Francis, were unfortu- 
nately killed, The Coroner’s inquest has sat 
for several dayson these individuals, In the 
case of one of them, Francis,a verdict has 
been returned of ** Wilful Murder against a 
guardsman unknown.” ‘The case of the 
other has not yet been decided. We for- 
bear at present to express any opinion on 
the subject, which is still under examina- 
tion. We may, however, be allowed to 
observe, that the manner in which the in. 
quest has hitherto been permitted to pro- 
ceed has appeared to us to be opposed to 
all the established rules of judicial investi- 
gation. ‘The pains which appear to have 
been taken, by certain individuals who 
have mixed themselves with the inquiry, 
to exasperate the popular feeling on this 
occasion, can admit of no justification ; and 
whether the military, whose guilt they are 
Jabouring to establish, be guilty or not, 
their conduct at least appears to be a viola- 
tion of every legitimate maxim of criminal 
jurisprudence. 


The king is now in Ireland. His recep- 
tion there has been of the most gratifying 
kind. All classes of his Irish subjects have 






vied with each other in the warmest and 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty 
and attachment: and we trust and pray 
that this visit, which has hitherto proceed, 
ed so much to the cordial satisfaction of gi} 
parties, may be the commencement of , 
new era of union and improvement in Ire. 
land, 














































In giving the Address of Parliament to 
the King on the subjec! of the Foreign 
Slave Trade, in our last Number, we omit. 
ted accidentally the two last sentences of 
the Address. They were as. follows. 
namely, 
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** While we thus entreat his majesty to 
concert with other powers the, means f 
carrying into complete eflect this great gpg 
ject, we are not merely promp'ed bye 
sense of what is due to the general obliga. 
tions of justice and humanity. We cannot 
but feel that to Africa we owe a debt 
which conscience and honour oblige us to 
repay. And though we congratulate his 
Mujesty on the generous zeal which Great 
Briain has manifested, and the costly sa. 
crifices which she has made in vindicating, 
in this instance, the rights and happiness 
of our fellow-creatures, yet we cannot re. 
flect without remorse that we ourselves 
were too long among the very foremost in 
carrying on this guiliy commerce. 
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** Since we are now aware of its real 
character, it becomes us to be earnest and 
incessant in our endeavours to impress the 
truth on others who may have been misled 
by our example. And as we contributed I 
so largely to prolong the misery and bare 
barism of the Africans, we should now be 
proportionably earnest in using the means 
with which Providence has endowed us 


for promoting their civilization and happi- 
33 


ness. 
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